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THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS 
AND THE MYSTIQUE THE “BIG 


From era era over the decades, few auto- 

mobile series have been accorded the admira- 
tion verging awe that surrounds the 
premier sedans Mercedes-Benz. 


Shown 


order left are examples 
dating from 1955 1963 
1972 the 1987 S-Class 
sedan the foreground. The 
“big Mercedes,” they are pop- 
ularly called. Not much 
tribute their size—substantial 
but never excessive—as their prowess. 
Powerful silky way, baronially comfortable 
rather than garishly luxurious, big Mercedes 
manages blend the dignity limousine 
with what one journal terms “the innate ability 
leap yawning stretches landscape 
single, effortless bounds.” The big sedan 
marathoner, brief. With the stamina 
endlessly devour the miles any highway 
the world, pace that might exhaust the 
drivers lesser cars. not 
themselves. 
big Mercedes any era remark- 
able. The current series, the S-Class, the 
most remarkable yet. For its choice three 


models, crowned the 5.6-liter gasoline V-8 
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For one the slipperiest aero- 
dynamic shapes ever bestowed large 
sedan. For its library quiet within 100 


sumptuous cubic feet living space. 


For its brilliant use electronics 
—to activate its Anti-lock 
Braking System (ABS), for 
example. And deploy its 
Restraint 


System (SRS)—with 


Supplemental 


side air bag and front seat 
belt emergency tensioning retractors 
frontal impact. 

And root, represents Mercedes- 
Benz: mere assemblage trendy tech- 
nological hardware but specimen auto- 
motive integrity. every seam and sinew, 
every glossy inch its hand-rubbed finish. 

partake one the timeless motoring tradi- 
tions. More important, experience 
synthesis high performance and high refine- 


ment matched other automobile. 


Engineered like other car the world 
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United States now 

more dangerously de- 
pendent foreign oil than 
any time since 1980. far 
more secure and reliable 
choice electricity made 
America from coal and nu- 
clear energy. 


Because nuclear energy 
foreign oil, has become one 
the major pillars U.S. energy 
independence. 

Going back the great energy 
crises the 1970s, the price 
foreign oil has resembled giant, 
dizzying roller coaster ride. The 
availability foreign oil has also 
dropped down and shot back up. 
And don’t even control the 
roller coaster—others do. 

Consider this ominous statis- 
tic: even though prices were low 
1986, America still had pay 
about $30 billion for foreign oil. 
That’s lot dollars leaving this 
country, adding already huge 
trade deficit. 


Nuclear energy 
cuts oil imports 


Clearly, the more energy use 
the form electricity from coal 
and nuclear energy, the less oil 
have import. 

Nuclear-generated electricity 
has already saved America over two 
billion barrels oil, with billions 
saved before the turn 
the century. That’s why it’s im- 


portant for our energy self-reliance. 
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More electricity 
for growing economy 


Our economy needs plenty new 
electrical energy keep grow- 
ing. Almost all that new energy 
coming from coal and nuclear 
electric plants. 

The truth that nuclear en- 
ergy everyday fact life 
the U.S. It’s been generating elec- 
tricity here for nearly years. 
Throughout the country are more 
than 100 nuclear plants, and they 
are our second largest source 
electric power. our economy 
grows, need more those 
plants avoid even more depen- 
dence foreign oil. 


Safe energy 
for secure future 


Most important, nuclear energy 
safe, clean way generate electric- 


Nuclear energy 


VS. 


foreign oils 
ups and downs 


ity. U.S. nuclear plants have whole 
series multiple backup safety 
systems prevent accidents. Plus 
superthick containment buildings 
designed protect the public even 
something goes wrong. (It’s 
“Safety Depth” system.) 

The simple fact this: Ameri- 
ca’s energy independence depends 
part America’s nuclear energy. 

For more information, write 
the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 1537 (RC28), 
Ridgely, 21681. Please allow 
4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 
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M. Milner/Sygma 


The poll that spooked its sponsors 


The idea seemed simple one. Fajr, 
the second-largest newspaper East Jeru- 
salem, proposed opinion poll, one that 
would survey political attitudes Palestin- 
ians the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. 
Like most Arabic newspapers East Jeru- 
salem, Fajr openly supports the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, boost the proj- 
ect’s credibility the newspaper wanted part- 
ner from the U.S. media. But not much 
simple the Middle East, and the heat gen- 
erated Fajr’s poll was felt far away 
newsrooms New York. 

Daoud Kuttab, editor Fajr, wanted 
probe the depth Palestinian support for 
the PLO and its leader, Yasir Arafat, 
time when Israel was promoting alterna- 
tive, leadership the West 
Bank. Early last spring, ABC News seemed 
think this was good idea. After meeting 
twice with the pollster, Dr. Mohammad 
Shadid, Palestinian-American who teaches 
Najah University Nablus, ABC’s Tel 


Aviv correspondent, Bob Zelnick, sent 
memo New York recommending that his 
network co-sponsor the poll. ABC executives 
reviewed the methodology and questions, 
and soon was holding his fourth meet- 
ing with ABC producer Mark Nelson Je- 
rusalem finish the arrangements. 

But spring, not long after the U.S. 
raid Libya, ABC suddenly backed out. 
offered two Kuttab says 
‘‘that Palestinian interviewers would bias 
the results the poll, and that the West Bank 
was not hot Zelnick’s version 
essentially the same: ABC executives felt the 
poll might not objective newsworthy. 

There may other reasons for ABC’s 
cold feet, however. Shortly before ABC 
pulled out, its Nightline show ran gutsy 
program about Israel’s treatment Palestin- 
ians the occupied territories. told 
ABC’s switchboard lit with angry 
says Kuttab. Richard Kaplan, 
Nightline’s executive producer, says that one 


irate Jewish leader threatened take ABC 
court over the show, for defaming Israel 
and the Jewish people. 

After ABC dropped out, Newsday picked 
the ball, along with the Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Newsday’s Mideast cor- 
respondent, Timothy Phelps, and Peter 
George the Australian network signed 
contract last summer specifying that their or- 
ganizations would jointly finance and con- 
duct the poll. According the contract, the 
parties agreed the results and analysis 
the poll are maintained strict con- 
fidentiality and are not published 
before September 1986. Inthe U.S., 
Fajr August, 1,024 people were 
interviewed fifty cities, villages, and ref- 
ugee camps the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. 

Toward the end the month, results 
the poll began leak the Israeli press. 
The Jerusalem Post wrote that would reveal 


Outrage Gaza: The attitudes Palestinians Israeli-occupied territories were measured last year 
controversial poll that generated heat newsrooms far away New York. 
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Outspoken and outfront—that’s what Newsweek 
and what always be. What else would you expect 
from America’s fastest growing newsweekly? 


Why happened. What means. 
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wide support for the PLO and Arafat 
disturbing result for Israel and its plans 
push alternative Palestinian leaders. at- 
tempt discredit the poll, Israel’s Civil 
Administration, which rules the West Bank, 
publicly denounced pollster Shadid PLO 
extremist. the controversy grew, former 
Newsday staffer who was living Israel re- 
portedly called editors Long Island alert 
them it. late summer, Phelps News- 
day and George Australia’s ABC, both 
working Cyprus the time, sent Fajr 
editor Kuttab urgent cable, requesting that 
try get Meron Benvenisti, former dep- 
uty mayor Jerusalem and highly regarded 
West Bank expert, review Shadid’s meth- 
odology and serve consultant. Kuttab 
agreed and Benvenisti was signed on. 

Late the evening September just 
few hours before Kuttab was unveil the 
poll press conference, Phelps called from 
Long Island with dismaying news. After 
heated eleventh-hour debate, Newsday was 
withdrawing its sponsorship the poll. 
2,000-word story, complete with sidebar and 
charts, that was spread over two pages and 
that had already been budgeted editorial 
meeting, would not run. Robert Brandt, 
managing editor, says that although and 
other top editors had been briefed Phelps 
and foreign editor Peter Eisner about the na- 
ture the poll and the pollsters, nonethe- 
saw the printout the story. Until then, 
says, never fully understood that Fajr 
was avowedly pro-PLO newspaper and 
that Newsday would billed the co-spon- 
sor the poll. was lot hand- 
wringing Newsday about Fajr being 
pro-PLO says Stephen Hindy, 
assistant foreign editor. 

But after agonizing overnight, Kuttab de- 
cided announce the poll’s results morn- 
ing press conference anyway, without 
mentioning the flap with Newsday. News that 
more than percent the Palestinians 
the occupied territories supported the PLO, 
and that wide majority endorsed the use 
violence achieve Palestinian goals, was 
prominently carried the European press 
and U.S. papers, including The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, and the Los 
Angeles Times, which earlier had been re- 
buffed Newsday when offered co- 
sponsor the poll. Most stories named News- 
day the co-sponsor. 

Israeli government officials were furious. 
Brigadier General Ephraim Sneh, the head 
the Civil Administration, dismissed the 
poll biased, alleging that the respondents 
had been influenced both Shadid and the 
interviewers university students whom 


described hard-line PLO supporters. 
Meron Benvenisti, however, assured report- 
ers that the poll was conducted fair 
spirit with every effort made achieve hon- 
est although acknowledged that 
was hard conduct scientific poll the 
highly charged atmosphere military 
occupation. 

Long Island, meanwhile, group 
editors argued with management that the poll 
should published Newsday. think 
was mistake not publish the poll im- 
mediately,’’ says foreign editor Peter Eisner. 
the middle that struggle, Eisner says, 
Barukh Binah, the spokesman for the Israeli 
consul New York, called and asked him 
not publish the poll, repeating the alle- 
gation that was conducted PLO extre- 
mists. September 11, three days after the 
press conference, Newsday finally published 
story about the poll’s results. The 
story said Newsday had for the 
the poll but failed mention any further 
involvement. 

Newsday staffers say the editorial wres- 
tling match over the poll symptomatic 


the paper’s skittishness about the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. when writing about the 
Middle East, there seems struggle 
with editors over the content, tone, and 
placement the says senior re- 
porter who requested anonymity. It’s un- 
likely that General Sneh eased those tensions 
when denounced the poll, and Newsday 
for having published it, talk this winter 
New York. 

Israeli authorities, meanwhile, unable 
stop the poll, punished the pollsters. Sep- 
tember 30, Israeli officials suspended for one 
week Fajr’s license distribute its Arabic 
edition the Gaza Strip and the West Bank, 
citing the paper’s failure submit its story 
about the poll the military censor. And last 
November, Shadid’s work permit was re- 
voked after repeatedly refused Israeli de- 
mands write story pro-Jordanian 
West Bank newspaper refuting his own poll. 


Robert Friedman 


Friedman, New York-based writ- 
who specializes Mideast issues, 
Alicia Patterson journalism fellow for 1987. 


Covering water and getting the works 


Glada Koerselman and Carter Pitts back 
long way. Friends from childhood, they 
both attended high school Mars, Iowa, 
tiny town tucked away the northwest 
corner the state, the heart hog coun- 
try. They went their senior prom together 
1947. few years later, Koerselman be- 
gan working for the small, twice-weekly 
newspaper owned Carter Pitts’s family. 
time, she became editor and became 
publisher. 

Over the years, the Mars Daily Senti- 
nel, circulation 5,200, gained strong rep- 
utation lowa newspaper circles for the 
quality its local coverage. the same 
time, the philosophical differences between 
the two friends were growing. Koerselman 
was the gadfly, and Pitts the booster. 
business people were always little disap- 
pointed the editorial tack the 
says Don Paulin, state legislator who also 
local merchant and former mayor 
Mars. wasn’t positive 

1981, Koerselman wrote editorial 
criticizing the city council for rejecting 
builder’s request put condominium 
near Harker’s Inc., local meat processor 
and powerful force the community. She 
argued that one city councilman, Harker’s 
vice president, had wrongly involved himself 
the debate and council vote. Pitts came 


back from meeting local business people 
soon after, Koerselman recalls, and said there 
had been demands that she fired. 

After that, Koerselman says she wrote 
more editorials for the Sentinel. Was she told 
explicitly Pitts stop? but got the 
message loud and clear.”’ 

She continued take city hall, how- 
ever. local issues, she charged 
that the city’s mosquito control program was 
excessive. Then she called council action 
ordering all homeowners put sidewalks 
unfair older homeowners. And when the 
council decided poison the flock pigeons 
that had made downtown Mars its home 
for decades, Koerselman, bird lover, in- 
formed the council that there were more hu- 
mane ways get rid pigeons. 

Her biggest battle began the early 1980s 
when Iowa Public Service Company, state- 
wide utility, decided sell the Mars water 
system and offered the town for 
$400,000. Uncertain about the cost im- 
provements the system might require, the 
council turned down. But Woodstock, 
Illinois, man, Matthew Stahl, who operates 
small water companies his home state, 
bought the system for estimated $650,000. 
His eldest daughter and her husband moved 
Mars run it. The result, Koerselman 
says, was There were 
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Education end when you 
graduate. It’s lifelong process. 
And you want the best 
your profession, you need 
acquire new skills and 
continuing basis. Just stay 
current with our ever-changing 
world. 

Probably profession places 
more demands its people 
stay current than the fast- moving 
world news reporting. 
why, CMP Publications, offer 
our editors in-house courses taught 
journalism. And why regularly 
organize seminars the 
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read their industries. 
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The companies Ameritech believe business 
thrives best environment economic vitality. 
also believe the visual and performing arts 
add important measure this environment. 

That why the Ameritech Foundation has 
spent its first two years helping ensure that inter- 
nationally recognized artistic organizations are 
seen, heard and appreciated. supported the 
work deserving cultural institutions including 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the Lyric Opera 
Chicago, and the John Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts. 


HELP THE ARTS COMMUNICATE. 


Helping you 


The Ameritech Bell Companies 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and en- 
legacy support the arts. And 
today, the Ameritech Foundation and the 
Ameritech companies, together, are com- 
mitted continue support cultural in- 
that enrich the quality all 
our lives. 


The companies Ameritech: Bell Indiana Bell Michigan Bell Ohio Bell Wisconsin Bell Ameritech Communications 
Ameritech Credit Ameritech Mobile Communications ADR Ameritech Services Ameritech Development Ameritech Publishing 
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billings, she says, poor bookkeeping, and 
failures providing proper water lines for 
new housing developments. what 
newspaper pointed out that there seemed 
something going awry with the water sys- 
tem?’’ she says. what editor said, 

Stahl responded the pressure bringing 
experienced manager and then ap- 
proached Koerselman, asking her publi- 
cize his pledge the citizens Mars 
that would straighten out the system 
five years, and didn’t, the city would 
have the first chance buy it. Koerselman 
says she thought Stahl was offering Mars 
fair, financially prudent deal and wrote 
column saying so. 

However, Mars’s biggest employer, 
Wells’ Blue Bunny, dairy products man- 
ufacturer, was expanding and wanted more 
water. Wells was not convinced Stahl could 
provide and called for nonbinding ref- 
erendum take the waterworks public. 
Koerselman says that Harker’s president 
Gary DeKoter lined with Wells. 
said, ‘Harker’s wheels. can move 

After the first full-page urging 
vote appeared the Sentinel, Koerselman 
wrote column outlining her reasons for 
keeping the water company private. She says 
she feared Wells and Harker’s might try 
the council get lower water 
user’s and that residential rates might 

Pitts, however, wrote front-page edito- 
rial urging yes vote, and the measure passed 
last spring, 888 707. Two weeks later, 
Koerselman wrote column about three city 
councilmen who had signed 
that appeared the Sentinel. She charged 
that their participation the campaign was 
improper since the council had said would 
abide the wishes the voters. 

Two days later, she says, Pitts told her she 
was perceived having too much power and 
said didn’t want anything more about wa- 
ter. The next day, she was told stay home 
week with pay; the end that week she 
was fired. said didn’t like ad- 
versarial relationship with the city 
Koerselman says. also mentioned side- 
walks, mosquitos, and pigeons. didn’t 

The firing ended Koerselman’s thirty-six- 
year tenure the Sentinel. look her 
résumé shows how totally her career has been 
tied with the paper. She not only edited 
for twenty-eight years, she also took paper 
that had been started 1870 and brought 
into modern times, directing its conversion 
daily, offset printing, computer 
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typesetting, and color design. She has also 
won numerous awards from the lowa News- 
paper Association, which named her master 
columnist. 

Koerselman says she was toying with the 
idea suing the paper when she received 
envelope the mail from unknown 
sender. Inside was copy letter from 
Gary DeKoter Harker’s the Mars 
Development Corporation, group formed 
stimulate local industrial development. 
was dated April 1986, the day after Koer- 
selman’s final column appeared and the 
day before Pitts told her stop writing about 
water. DeKoter wrote that was resigning 
from the corporation’s board directors ex- 
pressly because the column. many 
people Mars seem have anti-big 
business sentiment. are not consid- 
ering Mars for major expansion are 
planning (100 jobs growing 400 three 
five years) and cannot good conscience 
recommend Mars any other industry 
considering locating 

Along with that letter was another one 
from DeKoter the corporation’s board. 
had hoped that Carter Pitts would have re- 
solved his DeKoter wrote, 
obviously this has not 

That’s when Koerselman finally decided 
sue and sue big. She filed $1.25 million 
lawsuit against the Sentinel and Harker’s, 
whose actions, she claimed, had strongly in- 
fluenced Pitts’s decision. The suit takes 
unusual tack: she charges that the firing vio- 


lated her constitutional rights relating free- 
dom the press. 

Some midwestern media law experts are 
skeptical about the case: professors Tom 
Lansworth Drake University and Donald 
Gillmor the University Minnesota, 
along with the associate general counsel for 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Patricia 
Hirl, say they believe the boundary con- 
stitutional rights lies between newspaper and 
government not between editor and pub- 
lisher. Hirl says, happened [Koer- 
selman] may not fair nice, but that 
doesn’t mean it’s 

But Koerselman’s attorney, MacDonald 
Smith, believes that that interpreta- 
tion may not hold. constitutional 
provision for free speech arguably different 
from U.S. First Amendment 
says. Unlike the U.S. Constitution, which 
forbids Congress from making laws abridg- 
ing free speech, the bill rights has 
direct guarantee. says, person may 
speak, write, and publish his sentiments 
all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
that 

publishers, not surprisingly, favor 
Pitts. question hear being 
says lowa Newspaper Association executive 
director Bill Monroe, ‘My God, 
editor can sue publisher because con- 
rights, what authority does any 
publisher have over the editorial content 
his paper?’ 

Meanwhile, this winter, the Mars city 


editor, Glada Koerselman 
took city hall; her publisher 
was more booster 


Former editor Koerselman 
outside the lowa newspaper she 
worked for thirty-six years 
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salman 
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council still hadn’t made any serious offer 
Matt Stahl for his water company, and Har- 
ker’s had been sold holding company 
Memphis, Tennessee. Citing health reasons, 
Pitts sold the Sentinel Phillips Media Com- 
pany, small Arkansas-based newspaper 
chain. says that his decision sell was 
unrelated his problems with Koerselman: 
something wife and have been 
talking about since heart operation three 
years ago. I’ve been the hospital twice 
since then, basically due 

Pitts refused discuss the suit, but did 
talk about the difficulties being pub- 
lisher: say your good friends 
[when they complain about] news story you 
your good advertisers and sometimes 
tough with them they’re behind their 


payments. Probably the most difficult thing 
philosophy has always been that everybody 
has good them, and manager it’s 
responsibility bring out the good.”’ 

for veteran editor Glada Koerselman, 
she spent much the winter stringing for 
the Sioux City Journal for $1.55 
inch. When her unemployment checks ran 
out, she was forced take job she feels 
bit sheepish about: part-time secretary’s po- 
sition the water company. Stahl told her 
she can bring computer work and he’ll 
let her write the job. 

Dick Dahl 
Dick Dahl free-lance writer based 
Minneapolis. worked the Mars 
Daily Sentinel reporter/photographer 
short time 1974. 


Journalism’s new underclass? 


The Los Angeles Times calls them editorial 
trainees, The Philadelphia Inquirer calls 
them stringers, while Gannett’s West- 
chester Rockland Newspapers suburban 
New York they are known simply part- 
time reporters. All, however, have certain 
things common: they are young, low-paid, 
and rarely promoted full-time reporting 
jobs. Some say they constitute the beginning 
permanent newsroom underclass. And 
their numbers are growing. 


The reasons have with cost, com- 
petition, and the circulation wars that have 
erupted many parts the country news- 
papers fight for control burgeoning sub- 
urban market. When big metropolitan papers 
battle small suburban dailies for circulation, 
they bring bear size, experience, and enor- 
mous financial resources. But the smaller 
papers, with their young staffs and much 
lower salaries, have big advantage labor 
costs. the larger papers have come with 


special category reporters who cover the 
suburban zoning boards and small town 
councils that senior reporters disdain. 

the Los Angeles Times, some two dozen 
editorial trainees receive much $420 
week work alongside older suburban re- 
porters whose salaries run least twice 
high. the eighteen full-time sub- 
urban stringers, officially classified inde- 
pendent contractors, get $340 $390 week 
and reduced benefits, and non-employees 
they are ineligible for union membership. 
Scores more earn less working part-time. 
Gannett’s Westchester Rockland News- 
papers, forty-two part-time reporters start 
about $160 for twenty-five-hour week, well 
below the rate pay for the chain’s sixty- 
seven full-time reporters. 

The advantages the system are obvious. 
Editors can save money coverage the 
myriad municipal meetings that are the bread 
and butter suburban journalism. Novice 
reporters get chance work for prestigious 
papers ordinarily beyond their reach and 
compile clips that help land them other jobs. 
And full-timers get more time for longer sto- 
ries and investigative pieces. 

But freeing senior reporters can mean 
leaving stringers with ‘‘amazingly 
work, says full-time reporter The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. the real drudgery 
that papers see essential holding large 
suburban Unions worry that the 
emergence new category low-paid re- 
porters may undercut wage scales. And some 
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Barry Sussman 
founded The Washing- 
ton Post-ABC News 
Poll, served city 
editor The Wash- 
ington Post, and was 
the editor charge 
the 
zer Prize-winning 
Watergate coverage. 
becomes 
Managing Editor/ 
National and will have 
responsibility for 
UPI’s coverage 
national affairs, 
including government 
and political report- 
age the federal and 
state levels. 


Ben Cason, was 

News Editor and 
Night Managing Edi- 
tor The Washing- 
ton Post before taking 
development 
new sections 
Assistant Managing 
Editor for New Proj- 
ects. will oversee 
financial, 
sports, photo, graph- 
ics, features and 
regional coverage 
well have responsi- 
bility for UPI’s 
worldwide network 
correspondents and 


UNITED PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Kim Willenson has 
been Congressional 
correspondent, Tokyo 
Bureau Chief and 
international affairs 
editor for Newsweek. 
Willenson previously 
served UPI’s Asia 
Division News Editor 
Tokyo and UPI 
correspondent 
Saigon, Bangkok and 
Washington. 

anaging Editor/ 
International, will 
have responsibility 
for UPI’s coverage 
affairs, 
including diplomatic 
and national security 
reportage. 


WORLD 
HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON, 
20005 
202-898-8000 
FOR SALES 
INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 
CHARLES 


1400 EYE STREET, 


HOLLINGSWORTH 


Bill Ferguson, who 
joined United Press 
1950, credited 
with many UPI’s 
editorial innovations, 
including Custom- 
News for broadcast- 
ers and CustomData 
for newspapers. 
Managing Editor/ 
Broadcasting, will 
oversee UPI Radio 
Network, wires and 
special services for 
television clients. 
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editors fear that reliance inexperienced 
stringers grows, quality will suffer. 

tremendous turn part-time 
employees avoid paying fringe benefits, 
which sad because editor like 
have reporters forty hours says 
Wilson Barto, city editor The Trentonian, 
mid-sized afternoon tabloid Trenton, 
New Jersey, which has far been sparing 
its use stringers. got lot 
newspapers saying, ‘This great, more 
fringes, pay them only when need 
They are like the big plants laying off 
employees and bringing outside contrac- 
tors. I’m told the newsroom tomorrow will 
just city editor and copy desk, with 
all the part-timers the field with their key- 
boards their 

When The Sacramento Bee decided 
1981 augment its local news coverage with 
weekly insert, rented office 
space fifteen minutes away and hired seven 
editorial workers roughly half the pay 
the unionized newsroom staff. Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, The Record began beefing 
its staff part-time correspondents 
around 1980 and now employs thirty-four 
more than one for every full-time suburban 
twenty-four-hour week. The Asbury Park 
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Press, rapidly growing daily the Jersey 
shore that pays its senior reporters $600 
$700 week, says has problem finding 
stringers cover evening municipal meet- 
ings $10 $25 shot. 


Working the cheap 


whole subculture reporters 
working the cheap for large news orga- 
nizations that can damn well afford 
says Joan Mitric, who spent eighteen months 
stringing for The Washington Post sub- 
urban Maryland for average $300 
week. early 1985, she and another 
urban stringer found themselves caught 
labor-management tug war when The 
Newspaper Guild charged that they were ef- 
fectively functioning part-time Post em- 
ployees. January, labor arbitrator ruled 
that the stringers were entitled the same 
hourly rate pay and benefits regular Post 
reporters and the same consideration for pro- 
motions and job openings. then, the Post 
had cut back their assignments. 
Managing editor Leonard Downie says the 
newspaper now prefers use regular re- 
porters cover the suburbs. want 
Washington Post reporters who know are 
The paper, however, does employ small 


number lesser-paid ‘‘editorial hy- 
brid clerk-reporters who keep track sub- 
urban police reports, home sales, and the 
like, and some newswriting. 

course, industry where the typical 
1985 journalism graduate started at.a median 
salary just $260 week, according the 
Dow Jones Newspaper Fund, low pay for 
apprentice reporters hardly news. And the 
salaries that the big dailies are offering string- 
ers are undoubtedly competitive. 
these suburban papers don’t pay their full- 
time staff what pay our says 
Ceaser Williams, the suburban/Delaware ed- 
itor The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
they told what would making, 
thought was says Marc Igler, who 
recently finished two years Los Angeles 
Times editorial trainee. 

But life $400-plus week Los An- 
geles very different from life $160 
week working part-time for Gannett. Julia 
Dolan, who now works full-time reporter 
for The Associated Press, says she had 
stop supplementing her income waitress- 
ing when she found herself putting good 
deal more than the twenty-five hours week 
that Westchester Rockland Newspapers was 
paying her work. had buy own 
health insurance, which cost $100 month, 


Tax reform, chemical waste reduction, international 
trade, pharmaceuticals just few the complex 
topics reporters ask about when they call Dow. 

Our answers come from experts. 


Dow, try put reporters quick contact with 
scientists, financial managers, engineers 
experts who can provide background, untangle 
issue and simplify the dollar" words. When 
you with question, we'll give our best. 


Dow information 
For news media only 


(800-258-4636) 


Trademark The Dow Chemical 
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dollar for every hour was supposed 
she says. had have car, and 
had student loans pay off. didn’t 
into journalism make money, but was 
making more working The Block Island 
Times small Rhode Island biweekly] 
paid for the unpaid overtime, 
couldn’t cover the beats they gave 
part-time reporters. couldn’t done 
twenty-five 

Then there Sheila Smith, who was work- 
ing for The Record Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, June 1985, when she had have 
emergency abdominal surgery. The Record 
provides medical benefits for its part-time 
correspondents when they’ve worked for the 
paper one year. But Smith had been there 
only eleven months. 

she had pay the bill herself. Even 
after the hospital wrote off portion the 
ground that she was indigent, still came 
about $1,000. soured says Smith, 
who now full-time reporter The Dis- 
patch, small daily Union City, New Jer- 
sey. would never take job like that 
Daniel Lazare 
Daniel Lazare editorial writer and 
umnist for The Record Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 
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The face that 
thousand stories 


When comes pretty face, seems the 
press just pushover. 

Last year, publications all over the country 
jumped the story scientific study said 
show which facial characteristics are most 
important for female beauty. News the 
study appeared the front page The New 
York Times science section August 
piece Daniel Goleman about several stud- 
ies the role attractiveness evolution. 
it, Goleman described how psychologist 
Michael Cunningham had derived measure- 
ments for the ideal female face. Cunningham 
asked seventy-five white male college stu- 
dents rate pictures fifty women, in- 
cluding twenty-seven Miss Universe 
finalists. All but thirteen the women 
seven blacks and six Asians were white. 

and proportions what was 
regarded attractive emerged with remark- 
able consistency and precision from Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s Goleman wrote. Then 
listed those exact dimensions: eye width 
that three-tenths the width the face 


face diagram for The New York Times by Cathy Hull 


Silhouette for CUR by Diana Bryan 
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the eyes’ level; chin length, one-fifth the 
height the face; distance from the center 
the eye the bottom the eyebrow, one- 
tenth the height the face; the height the 
visible eyeball, one-fourteenth the height 
the face; and on. 

Cunningham, psychologist the Uni- 
versity Louisville, says wanted show 
how response some features re- 
lated deeply rooted genetic that 
big eyes and small nose, for example, are 
universally considered attractive because, 
says, they mimic baby features that may 
similar worldwide. Other features, says, 
like high cheekbones, signal sexual maturity, 
and still others, like wide smile, indicate 
sociability. 

sum total the Cun- 
ningham told the Times, someone 
who slightly young and helpless, though 
sexually mature and 

this ideal woman, who sounds lot like 
the baby-sitter, the dream men from Tibet 
Tanzania? How Cunningham leaps from 
the preferences seventy-five white male 
college students hardly representative 
sample even all American men 
universal standard beauty not taken 
the Times article. Goleman, who was 
trained psychologist, says wrote 
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one-paragraph warning about the sample 
being narrow that was cut from the final piece 
for lack space. wish the caveat had 
made into the story more 
says. Yet the piece seemed take 
something leap himself, calling Cun- 
ningham’s data way describe the im- 
ages that culture, this case the American 
culture, defines 


Seductive figures 


Goleman’s story went out over the Times’s 
news service, appearing papers around the 
country and inspiring host spin-offs. The 
measurements for the ideal face were big 
hit, although they weren’t Cunningham’s 
original article, published the Journal 
Personality and Social Psychology. Goleman 
got the figures from him the phone. 

But the measurements became the story. 
Good Morning America asked Cunningham 
rate female celebrities according his 
ideal ratios, did the Lexington Herald- 
Leader Kentucky. The Copley News Ser- 
vice California picked the story and 
sent out 150 words how becomes 
1,100 subscriber radio sta- 
tions. the boiling-down process, the white 
male college students had become simply 


Michael Dale, Copley reporter, says 
tried describe the sampling group, but his 
editor cut out the crucial word. originally 
put white college students, but editor 
took out ‘white.’ said, ‘Why white?’ and 
said, ‘Because they’re white,’ and said, 
‘Delete 

The Wichita Eagle-Beacon ran 
Cunningham’s research women and his 
new, yet unfinished, research men, 
which shows, among other things, that 
women like men with large chins. Cun- 
ningham told the Eagle-Beacon that his re- 
search women had two possible benefits: 
could provide guidelines plastic surgeons 
and could inform women about the kinds 
judgments that will made about them 
terms appearance. 

USA Today ran piece quoting Cun- 
ningham why men prefer blondes: because 
white children are often born blonde and 
darken with age, says, blondness linked 


magazine ran piece using Cunningham’s 
research proof that women should powder 
their cheekbones and outline their lips. 

But least one correspondent, Charles 
Osgood the CBS Radio Network, didn’t 
take the research face value. spoofed 


Incisive. Irreverent. One 
the most well-armed 
wits the English lan- 

guage, Mencken re- 
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Washington, 
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Anniversary The 
Baltimore Sun, the 
competition sure keen. We’re 
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September, the prestigious would have wanted it. 
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spected rapier-sharp prose. 
Each year, The Baltimore 
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published columns 
opinion reflect Mencken’s originality, 
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childlike innocence, quality many men 
prefer women. And last November, 
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Cunningham’s beauty formula, composing 
ends this way: 


You make life complete with your 
kisses sweet. 

You excite me, love, like the devil. 

With your mouth I’m content, for it’s 
fifty percent 

the width your face mouth level. 


Jessica Sagann 


Graduate School Journalism. 


Troubled times 
Agence France-Presse 


Just little over year ago, the champagne 
was flowing the Paris headquarters 
Agence France-Presse, the grande dame 
wire services celebrated her 150th birth- 
day. Since then, however, AFP has gone 
through one the worst crises its history. 
December its president, Henri Pigeat, was 
forced resign following eight-day edi- 
torial strike, the longest AFP’s history, 
that brought the agency virtual halt. The 
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strikers returned work when the agency 
agreed scrap controversial austerity plan 
Pigeat had tried push through. But AFP’s 
long-range future remains uncertain. 

AFP’s financial troubles and tense em- 
ployee-management relations date back 
1982, when shrinking domestic 
national markets and the heavy costs incurred 
computerizing the agency pushed into 
the red. When Pigeat, who became president 
AFP 1979 after career government 
administrator, took steps reduce the defi- 
cit, reporters and editors were resentful, say- 
ing was more concerned with balancing 
the budget than improving the news service. 

July 1986, Pigeat announced plans 
lay off 300 employees and decentralize the 
Paris-based foreign news desks, reshuffling 
some editors’ positions. The reorganization 
plan, which sparked short strike, was 
widely viewed within the agency at- 
tempt break the unions’ solidarity and give 
management more power cut back and 
possibly close down parts the agency’s 
international news operations. Pigeat himself 
told the daily newspaper Liberation .hat, 
given AFP’s financial problems, 
effect natural reason French agency 
should 

Negotiations the Pigeat plan failed 


reach compromise, getting nowhere until 
the journalists walked out December 11. 
that point, their dispute with AFP became 
another symbol, along with massive student 
strikes, popular opposition the con- 
servative economic policies Prime Min- 
ister Jacques Chirac. Like France’s univer- 
sities, AFP essentially government-con- 
trolled. Fifty-six percent its revenues come 
from subscriptions taken out government 


‘The strike AFP 
became another sign 
the blocked-up state 
French society’ 


offices, which help keep the agency afloat. 
And while the carefully worded statute de- 
fining AFP’s financing protects its editorial 
independence, many journalists believe that 
management and policy decisions originate 
are least approved the office 
the prime minister. 

Philippe Thebault, foreign editor and rep- 
resentative one AFP’s four journalists’ 
unions, says the swirl events November 


Investigative Reporters 
Editors National Conference 

Join more than 500 journal- 
ists IRE’s 12th annual con- 
ference, scheduled June 18-21 
the Phoenix Biltmore, de- 
sert will four 
days separate panels and 
speakers. 

Two-and-a-half days the 
conference will 
the basics and 
niques investigative report- 
ing, including how follow 
paper trails, developing sour- 
ces, and writing. 

the opening day, the pro 
gram will focus legal issues, 
including libel, privacy, how 
out trouble, where 
get help and how fight back. 


IRE goes Arizona 1987. 
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gative reporters and editors 
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and December including talk rail and 
electric utility strikes put the union 
position strength. became another 
sign the blocked-up state French soci- 
says. The Chirac government, ap- 
parently unwilling let the strike used 
attack its policies, gave in. The austerity plan 
was withdrawn, and the search for new 
president began. 

But the agency’s troubles are far from 
over. Eight the fifteen members its 
board directors are French newspaper 
owners, still vocal supporters the Pigeat 
plan. They are politically conservative busi- 
nessmen, regarded many journalists 
hostile unions. Moreover, 
AFP clients, their interests may direct 
conflict with the agency’s future: they have 
been accused keeping AFP’s domestic fees 
low, and six the eight own provincial 
newspapers and have shown little interest 
the agency’s international operations. 
say want develop [our] 
South Asia [sector], they not under- 
says Thebault. talk about 
our North American operations, they not 
know have clients 
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Pierre Jeantet, AFP’s business manager 
and former editor, says the question is: 
there enough room for three [international 
wire With English the accepted 
language international communications, 
AFP has more and more difficulty competing 
with Reuters and The Associated Press. (It 
less concerned about the ailing United 
Press International.) Jeantet says the agency 
now has hire English-speaking journalists 
for bureaus once staffed exclusively 
French-speakers. Recently, client Viet- 
nam, formerly French Indochina, switched 
AFP’s English service. 

Having flourished under France’s colonial 
empire, AFP has subscribers 157 foreign 
countries, only one fewer than Reuters and 
forty-two more than AP. But those numbers 
are deceptive. While AFP has significant 
client base Africa, the revenues are ‘‘pea- 
Jeantet says. Moreover, mergers and 
bankruptcies have steadily shrunk the do- 
mestic French press, tiny compared the 
American market, and, according Jeantet, 
insufficient support the cost network 
foreign correspondents. boost its rev- 
enues, the agency instead betting its 


new photo, audiovisual, and graphic service, 
which being developed with 200-million- 
franc loan from the government. 

Since the December crisis, Chirac has been 
careful express continued government sup- 
port for AFP international news agency. 
Supporters have cited the agency’s role 
maintaining France’s cultural and linguistic 
presence throughout the world, point 
French pride and touchy political issue. 

Obviously, solving AFP’s problems will 
take more than balancing the budget. The 
agency’s new chief, Jean-Louis Guillaud, ac- 
cepted the job only after the personal inter- 
vention Chirac. The former head 
national television station and prestigious 
journalist, immediately won public 
pledge confidence from the agency’s 
unions, something Pigeat never got. 
though politically the right, not 
the journalists say. His task 
stabilizing the agency, however, nec- 
essarily very political one. 


Susan Gallagher 


Susan Gallagher free-lance writer living 
Paris. 


strike Agence France-Presse: work stoppage last December Paris forced the resignation 
the agency’s unpopular president, but workers still worry about future. 
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The State, 
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The Columbia Record, 
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The Sun Herald, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


The Sun News, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 


Starkville Daily News, 
Starkville, Miss. 


Daily Times Leader, 
West Point, Miss. 
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news columns. And quite frankly, don't want to. ment and strong independent editorial policy attuned 

welcome the six fine daily newspapers the special needs each community serve. 
The State-Record Company our organization. Because fellow journalists, realize 

And join with them continuing that some things should never for sale. 


never underestimate the American people. 


Knight-Ridder, winner unprecedented seven Pulitzer Prizes 1986, worldwide communications company with eight television stations. 
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THE JOB 


reporting really career? 


accident that the considerable 
body mythology surrounding the 
American press, reporters seem 
stereotyped two ways: the young, in- 
telligent, brash go-getter and the middle- 
aged, rumpled, jaded cynic. The ster- 
eotypes exist because certain news- 
room truths that should commu- 
nicated those eager youngsters who 
confident that they will able 
make their way the world reporters. 
The painful truth that reporting, for 
the overwhelming majority those who 
it, not lifetime career. 

Any good editor tell you that there 
absolutely substitute for experience 
reporter. the other hand, many 
reporters who have been around for 
while will tell you that the rewards 
experience are often difficult discern. 
Take something basic like salary, for in- 
stance. The reporter who has been pro- 
ducing good copy for twenty years may 
find that his younger counterpart, after 
only five years the job, entitled 
the same union-negotiated wage gets. 
addition, there’s nothing guarantee 
that the youngster won’t given the 
beat the veteran has been covering for 
years, while the veteran told (not 
asked) the airport and cover the 
emotional reunion pair Farsi- 
speaking brothers who haven’t seen each 
other six months. the unlikely event 
that the veteran should complain about 
the assignment, will get earful 
the old saw, popular among editors, that 
there such thing bad assign- 
ment, only bad story. 

reporter who shows great promise 
his youth may look forward be- 


David Terrell was newspaper reporter for 
thirteen years, during which worked for 
four daily papers the South. writing 
political biography and lives Reston, 
Virginia. 


coming the David Broder his gener- 
ation respected, syndicated, widely 
read and sought-after. Short that, 
might settle some newspaper large 
enough allow him specialize and 
become expert some field col- 
umnist and community resource. Then 
there are those the core group 
that serves the public community jour- 
nalism throughout the country who 
are content cover ordinary beats for 
ordinary papers. These are the men and 
women who mace career re- 
porting; they having exper- 
ience, but what are the earthly rewards 
that experience? reporter who be- 
gan his career thirty years ago may 
now have acquired housing and, 
possibly, have set aside enough money 
put his children through college the 
state university. It’s safe bet that for 
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The Review welcomes comments 
and reflections the working life 

this space from time time. 


DAVID TERRELL 


reporter starting out 1987 accumulat- 
ing that modest degree affluence will 
considerably more difficult. 

The more typical paths, seems 
me, are those that lead out the news 
business altogether into unsatisfying 
roles business where the cream does 
not necessarily rise. 


aving spent some years the 
business, acquainted with 

managed descend. There is, for ex- 
ample, the man who once wrote pop- 
ular critical column for major southern 
daily while, the side, writing short 
stories that appeared several national 
magazines. For reasons has never 
understood, because they were never ex- 
plained him, this man, now his 
fifties, has been relegated night work 
the sports desk. Possibly this was 
done because somebody thought 
couldn’t write, or, possibly, because 
was active The Newspaper Guild and 
made secret his differences with 
the paper’s management. one ever 
said and one had because, tech- 
nically, the move night work the 
sports desk was not demotion. 

bitter about it, naturally, and 
most bitter when, says, 
people the paper whom respect will 
come across clips the files and 
say, ‘Hey, you were good writer!’ Past 
committed what one his 
colleagues calls mistake getting 
into journalism because you want 

Admittedly, when discovered that 
writing was not primary criterion 
which people the paper were judged, 
might have tried the desk and 
rise within the bureaucracy, but had 
interest editing, and stayed 
where was. His present position 
not unlike that the man who cleans 
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maze garbled letters. just what 
million Americans see when they look page print. 
They couldn’t distinguish this page from any other. 

These Americans are functionally illiterate 
one-way ticket American poverty. 

Illiteracy breeds frustration, anguish and crime. 
Its costs are enormous. Welfare checks, lost taxes, poor 
workmanship and remedial education amount 
more than $200 billion year. 

Federal funds fight illiteracy are sparse, and the 
administration wants them cut even further. Yet each 
year the number functional adult illiterates grows 
another 2.3 million persons. 

fight adult illiteracy, need stop the rising 
rate teenage dropouts. About percent 
America’s teenagers aren’t graduating from 
high school. large cities the dropout rate 
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reading test. 


runs between 35-50 percent. 

cannot let almost third America’s youth 
continue drift toward hopelessness. 

why the National Education Association 
has initiated major new effort rescue young people 
from dropping out. The NEA has established $1.7 
million fund, war chest against dropouts and 
acy, called Operation Rescue. And we're asking other 
concerned groups —both inside and outside education 
match us, dollar for dollar our fight against 
academic failure. 

Our goal with Operation Rescue: cut the 
dropout rate half 1990, significant step stem 
the tide illiteracy. 

Our goal Association: stand for 
excellence every classroom, for every child. 
That has never wavered 128 years. 
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elephant dung for the circus and, 
asked has ever considered quitting, 
replies, and give show busi- 


great many reporters give 
show business, speak, and 
find work elsewhere. Where 
they go? Most the veteran reporters 
I’ve known heard about have gone 
into public relations, field which 
some their skills prove useful and sal- 
aries tend fatter. the eyes their 
erstwhile colleagues, however, they 
have sold out. 

For the twenty-five-year-old, not for 
the fifty-year-old, reporting seems 
good job almost any measure. The 
pay isn’t high but the access persons 
wealth and power instant. certain 
prestige attaches the job. It’s great 
way get know how society works. 
It’s also great fun. 

the time the reporter his thir- 
ties, the aura prestige has probably 
begun dissipate and the job may have 
begun seem just that job. When 
forty-five, having resisted moving 
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this that desk job because prefers 
writing and reporting editing, people 
may begin wonder why still 
reporter. But what all ever wanted 
was reporter? there anything 
wrong with that? After all, profes- 

most reasonable criteria, 
course, isn’t. qualification re- 


When forty-five, 
peopie may begin 
still reporter 


quired enter the field, except perhaps 
literacy and few other signs intel- 
ligence. Mastery particular body 
knowledge expected. powerful 
group peers, such lawyers have 
their bar associations, exists regulate 
fellow practitioners. About the only 
thing reporting has common with 
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those occupations commonly known 
professions’’ that the reporter 
serves sorts, known the 
readership. Management, however, 
tends think that reporters work not for 
the readers but for the editors, who are 
part management. And editors, taking 
their own responsibilities quite seri- 
ously, tend think that good reporters 
ought aspire become editors 
managers. For them, then, reporting 
not much profession practiced 
throughout one’s working life 
starting point low rung the cor- 
porate ladder. 

The person who drawn journal- 
ism because wants write, report, 
reporting before deciding practice his 
craft the newsroom. should cer- 
tainly try find out what happens old 
reporters. Maybe they end covering 
the courthouse for thirty years, still rel- 
ishing the assignment. Some do. More 
mer reporter they into p.r. head 
for the bar when the sports pages 
bed. 
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The Review, Beers, 
and South Africa 


reader the Review, Andrew Borinstein, has taken 
task for accepting advertisements from Beers, the 
big South African company that dominates the world’s dia- 
mond trade. Asserting that selling diamonds your 
readers, you are, essence, sanctioning support for the 
economy South Africa and, turn, Mr. 
Borinstein calls the Review follow the lead some 
other university-based publications they include our 
neighbor, Columbia magazine and banish Beers from 
our pages. 

Good least plausible arguments can made 
against this course, and recent weeks, unhappily aware 
that the Review operates the red and badly needs all the 
advertising can get, have rehearsed them all. begin 
with, rule don’t and shouldn’t undertake 
censor advertisers; over the years have accepted ads 
from many advertiser whose policies and politics 
dislike. Moreover, even though (as Mr. Borinstein points 
out) Beers’s treatment its black workers does not 
measure the standards set number American 
companies doing business South Africa, our inquiries 


indicate that, South African standards, Beers 
relatively enlightened employer. Finally, there the ques- 
tion whether should ostracize company whose lead- 
ers along with those the huge mining conglomerate, 
Anglo American, that controls Beers have frequently 
spoken out against their government’s apartheid policies. 


the rule that our advertising pages should open 
all comers cannot absolute, and this instance 
have concluded that exception must made. 
Thanks drastic South African censorship, are longer 
confronted, night after night, with images policemen and 
soldiers whipping, teargassing, and gunning down black 
protesters (and bystanders). But the whipping and the killing 
and the mass arrests and the torture on. Beers, 
like Anglo American, rightly perceived many South 
African blacks integral part the economic engine 
powering the regime that continues commit these bar- 
barous acts. This is, course, the reality that underlies the 
pleas black leaders like Archbishop Desmond Tutu for 
worldwide boycott South African products. the face 
those pleas, cannot good conscience doing 
business usual with Beers, and its advertising will 
longer appear the Review. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, for December 
editorial complaint about the inconsiderateness 
concertgoers whose digital watches announce the time right 
the middle the music that was clear (and unac- 
knowledged) reprise refrain sounded earlier The 
Washington Post. noted Skyway News, alternative 
paper the Twin Cities area, the Star and Tribune’s 1986 
opus, headlined Masterpiece Beep began: 
voices the Bach Society Chorus Minnesota were 
striving toward crescendo performance Handel’s 
last week when, from several rows behind, 
heard most peculiar variation added the familiar theme: 
beep The Post’s original piece, headlined 
Beep began: voices the Washington 
Choral Arts Society were rising crescendo per- 
formance Handel’s ‘Messiah’ the other night when, from 
behind, heard unauthorized intervention: beep 
had appeared December 15, 1983. 

Laurel: the Waukesha, Wisconsin, Freeman, for 
lively exposé how state authorities were dealing with 


ghastly cemetery swindle that allegedly had bilked con- 
sumers, banks, and trust funds millions dollars paid 
for grave-care that was never provided and for space 
mausoleums that did not exist. Digging into the story last 
spring after local undertaker had made offhand remark 
reporter collecting information for routine obituary, 
the Freeman and later, the big-city dailies, which picked 
its lead unearthed many questions about the com- 
petence, judgment, and ethics attorney general Bronson 
Follette handling the situation that, November, 
Follette’s previously excellent chances for fourth-term re- 
election were, effectively, dead. 

Dart: the Los Angeles Daily News, for journalistic 
chutzpah. Trailing the fiercely competitive investigation 
alleged irregularities the Southern California Rapid 
Transit District, the News shamelessly requested the RTD 
provide with copies all Freedom Information 
queries submitted and all information furnished 
its two rivals, the Los Angeles Herald Examiner and the 
Los Angeles Times. 
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Laurel: WCCO-TV, Minneapolis, for constructive 
piece consumer news, genre that’s generally fallen into 
disrepair. November 26-27, the station 
Your segment comparing prices local do-it-your- 
self building-supply stores that showed Budget Power, one 
WCCO’s major advertisers, among the most ex- 
pensive the lot. result the report, Budget Power 
pulled all its advertising from WCCO, adding $140,000 
loss already strained bottom line. 

Dart: the Arkansas Democrat, for printing the front 
page its business section 635-word news story pushing 
upbeat view the economic future and promoting 
upcoming conference technological development spon- 
sored the Arkansas Science and Technology Authority 
more information call The piece failed 
disclose that its by-lined author, Kay Speed Kelly, 
employed the Arkansas Science and Technology Au- 
thority its communications manager. 

Laurel: the Fort Lauderdale, Florida, News/Sun-Sen- 
tinel, and investigative reporter Fred Schulte, for unre- 
mitting probe the quality patient care provided the 
Veterans Administration’s billion-a-year medical pro- 
gram. Begun 1980 and based thousands documents 
obtained through federal lawsuit and the Freedom In- 
formation Act, Schulte’s revealing examinations 
eased national system system marked sloppy 
medicine, excessive injuries and deaths, and buried mistakes 
have sparked congressional action aimed raising V.A. 
hospital standards. recent development, the agency 
announced that third its heart surgery programs would 
shut down; February, four the units had been closed. 

Dart: the Columbia, South Carolina, State, for rolling 
out red carpet that was wee bit thick: sixteen articles, 
interviews, profiles, and sidebars, eleven photos, and six 
charts some 600 column-inches all celebrating the 
sale the family-owned State Knight-Ridder, described 
and Rolls Royce’’ newspaper chains. 

Laurel: The Boston Globe, for January 
report Massachusetts’ failure carry out 1973 
law designed help alcoholic women who are involuntarily 
committed for treatment but who instead (and telling 
contrast similarly committed men) have found themselves 
handcuffed jail cells, given withdrawal medication, and 
told how seek help elsewhere after they get out. Five 
days the Globe’s front-page exposé, state officials an- 
nounced change policy that would prevent women al- 
coholics from being jailed like (and with) criminals, and 
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that would provide them with the treatment for their disease 
which they have been legally entitled for the past fourteen 
years. 

Dart: the Camden, New Jersey, Courier-Post, for 
otherwise respectable two-page report 
that displayed puzzling lack photographic get-up-and- 
go. front-page box (Sunday, January 11) stressing the 


scope the problem 20,000 homeless people the state 
with numbers rising some percent year the paper 
provocatively asked, are they?’’ Above the box were 
two dramatic photos sidewalk bag ladies both imper- 
sonated staff photographer for the Courier-Post. 

Laurel: the Madison, Wisconsin, Capital Times, for 
remembering that charity coverage begins home. De- 
cember 17, the midst its Christmas fundraising drive 
for the Times-sponsored Kids’ Fund, the paper gave readers 
the unseasonable news that both the Kids’ Fund and the 
Empty-Stocking Club, similar charity sponsored The 
Wisconsin State Journal, had drawn criticism from the state 
Department Regulation and Licensing for handing out 
grants that were too small and maintaining bank balances 
that were too big. not sure people would give much 
they knew the size their net state regulator 
was quoted saying. 

Dart: the New York Post, for showing one more 
time that there’s tastelessness like Post tastelessness. 
The paper’s headline over story about performer 
who had collapsed and died the end her death scene 
Baltimore stage: IT’S CURTAINS FOR ACTRESS. 
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World trade and 
national greatness 


With newspapers, magazines, and the airwaves 
bringing daily reminders America’s trade 
deficit—and pleas for protectionism, along with 
digs our trading partners—we think timely 
discuss the broader issue world trade. 
particularly like examine the relationship 
between world trade and nation’s prosperity 
and importance—its greatness, you will. 

Thousands years before Christ, English 
flint was traded for throughout Europe, and 
used make primitive tools. Traders the time 
also dealt widely salt from central Euro- 
pean mines. 

Centuries later, the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans built trading empires even they con- 
structed political ones. The Phoenicians made 
Sidon and Tyre the centers far-reaching trade. 
They, turn, were followed the world stage 
the great city-states Venice and Genoa. 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, the traders 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, and Britain became 
reacquainted with the old worlds the Orient 
and discovered new ones across the Atlantic. 
London ruled the financial hub the world 
until well into the 20th century, and America 
became lead player after World War 

Even from this brief, superficial, and far-from- 
complete excursion through the centuries, 
becomes clear that prosperity and 
role world affairs—national greatness, for want 
better term—are largely derived from world 
trade. China, with its huge population and 
technological innovations centuries gone 
by, never became true world power, 
small measure because repeatedly turned its 
back the rest the world. For China, for 
most countries, isolationism and reliance 
the chimera self-sufficiency have produced 
stark failures. 

accept the lesson history therefore 
reject protectionism, which can lead only eco- 
nomic isolation and weakened national econ- 
omy. But the trade deficit real. can’t blame 
iton the West Germans, the Japanese, the South 
Koreans, even the Chinese themselves, then 
whom can blame? 
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The answer, our view, examine our- 
selves. erecting barriers imports the wrong 
answer, maybe should consider how 
strengthen American factories and American 
farms and make ourselves better able com- 
pete world markets. 

ought start from the premise that Ameri- 
cans are already pretty good deficit 
notwithstanding. The United States—and not 
Japan—is the leading exporting nation. 
spite the trade deficit with Japan, sell more 
American products that country than any 
other nation the world, except Canada. fact, 
some 615,000 Americans owe their jobs those 
exports Japan. 

The Japanese example oniy small part 
the whole. According Commerce Depart- 
ment study, 25,800 American jobs are dependent 
each billion U.S. exports. Between Jan- 
uary and June last year, U.S. merchandise 
exports totaled about $216 billion—meaning that 
they directly accounted for better than 5.4 million 
American jobs. Indirectly, better than six percent 
all American jobs are some way connected 
overseas exports. 

But spite the inescapable connection 
between American prosperity and world trade, 
leaders continue make harder for 
U.S. companies compete. The new tax 
punishes American industry the tune $120 
billion over five years—and weakens its stance 
world markets. new Superfund waste 
dump cleanup bill new taxes crude 
oil raise the energy costs all American 
companies. U.S. firms lose their competi- 
tiveness world markets, foreign companies 
will gain—making the demands for 
even louder. 

historical standards, America’s greatness 
has lasted for fleeting moment, and far too 
early for another Gibbon chronicle our decline. 
But wonder centuries from now, 
scholars will look back America and trace its 
series self-inflicted wounds, and 
failure recognize that world trade the stuff 
which greatness made. 
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when 
the cheering stopped 


Overnight the attitude toward Reagan changed radically. 
The Washington columnist chronicles 
and reflects this abrupt transformation 


WILLIAM BOOT 


November 19, 1986: Only when was extremely vulnerable did the president get the sort 
grilling he, like any other president, should have been subjected consistently. 
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hot tip from the fashion capital American 
journalism for the 1986-87 winter season was 
follows: major takeouts crack were now 
passé; articles that paid homage Reagan 
were hopelessly out style; and the 
Watergate look was back, along with all the 
trappings White House adversarial journalism 
circa 1973 the high-level investigative targets, the te- 
nacious follow-up questioning White House briefings, the 
snarling television exchanges with our chief executive, and 
his subsequent retreat into growing isolation. Whether it’s 
all passing craze longer-term trend remains seen. 
But for now everyone’s doing it. Everyone’s dancing the 
Iran-contra shuffle. 

Those who have been longing for tougher press scrutiny 
this administration are saying: better late than never. 
They’re right. Still, there are aspects this sea change 
more aggressive reporting that should give one pause. Far 
from being bold and courageous the Woodstein traditior 
today’s Watergate look comes across more herd-like 
exploitation Ronald Reagan’s sudden weakness. 

Consider the arduous November press conference 
which White House reporters asked Reagan total forty 
questions about the just-exposed arms sales Iran, ham- 
mering away weak spots such his denial that the sales 
Michael Patrick, intern the Review, assisted with research 
for this article. 


Pre-scandal enterprise and general indifference 


Before Iranscam hit the headlines, number reports 
U.S. transgressions involving the contras had appeared 
the American news media, yet they did not seem arouse 
much investigative zeal the press corps whole. Here 
are some examples this sort early report: 

Hearst Syndicate correspondents David Johnson and Knut 
Royce filed story last May six months before the 
scandal blew reporting that retired U.S. Army General 
John Singlaub, ‘‘operating with U.S. government ap- 
had agreed supply arms the contras time 
when U.S. military aid the rebels had been banned 
Congress. Singlaub himself admitted, Minutes in- 
terview with Mike Wallace broadcast last October, that 
was deliberately thwarting the will Congress and said 
that CIA director William Casey had ‘‘indicated approval 
getting word the White House and the agency. They 
saw what were doing and from time time would get 
‘Good job, Jack. Appreciate what you’re doing.’ 

The Associated Press, The Miami Herald, and the San 
Francisco Examiner carried in-depth investigative reports 
over the previous two years linking the contra supply net- 
work illegal gunrunning and cocaine smuggling through 
Miami and San Francisco. (See Tale 
Two September/October 1986.) 

The Miami Herald and the Los Angeles Times reported 
last spring that millions dollars U.S. funds sent the 


were part arms-for-hostages deal. Sam Donaldson 
actually accused the president Only few 
months before, this sort press corps attack would simply 
not have washed. Reagan was still very much 
person then, with percent Gallup approval rating, and 
questioners often took the safe, warm-and-friendly route. 
They should have been tougher. 

But that November press conference, the reporters, 
superficially tough, really seemed more like bullies kicking 
who was down. (Iran, after all, was perhaps the most 
hated country America and selling arms even allegedly 
moderate factions Teheran had not exactly gone down 
well with the public.) Only when was extremely vul- 
nerable did get the sort grilling he, like any other 
president, should have been subjected consistently. 

When the controversy heated with the revelation that 
U.S. officials had diverted profits from the Iran sale 
Nicaraguan contra rebels, defying temporary congres- 
sional ban contra military aid, the Reagan presidency 
went into free fall. His popularity plummeted some twenty 
points month, the fastest recorded plunge since Gallup 
began polling, and the press was emboldened kick Reagan 
around even harder. 

fair, there much admire the zeal many 
Iranscam reporters, some whom, such Bob Woodward 
himself, have been probing dark corners the administra- 
tion for years. The scandal appears least temporarily 


‘ 


contras for ‘‘non-lethal’’ supplies had gone astray under 
suspicious circumstances. Several million dollars, for in- 
stance, had supposedly been paid small corner grocery 
store Honduras which, the newspapers said, was front 
used for paying bribes Honduran army officers. 

Reports that contra forces have killed Nicaraguan civil- 
ians have appeared periodically over the past several years. 
February 20, 1986, for instance, The New York Times 
reported that contra band had attacked truckload 
civilians, killing five Nicaraguan women and Swiss agron- 
omist. apparently attacked the truck 
correspondent Stephen Kinzer wrote. 


espite such coverage, the attitude the American 
press toward the dark side U.S.-contra policy 
seemed the whole rather blasé until the advent 

Iranscam. Kinzer’s report was tucked away page 
and similar reports the other papers have frequently been 
carried brief items well inside the section. When 
came official U.S. backing supposedly private U.S.- 
contra arms supply operations, similarly nonchalant, so- 
what-else-is-new attitude was evident among some editors 
despite apparent violations the Export Control Act 
that reporters had uncovered. Washington Post deputy man- 
aging editor Richard Harwood wrote October article 
that excessive and somewhat artificial air mystery 
and intrigue invests the subterranean [arms] flow. 
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have reversed general trend away from investigative re- 
porting, and the revelations were exciting watch: CIA 
AIDING IRAQ GULF WAR (Washington Post, December 
15), U.S. DISINFORMATION REPORTEDLY SENT IRAN AND 
IRAQ, INTELLIGENCE (New York Times, January 
12), OLLIE’S MAN PLOT SNUFF ‘ZERO’ (New York 
Daily News, December 12), etc., etc. 

the scandal roared into February, with Reagan 


artificial because there mystery about the principal 
sponsor the assistance: President Reagan.”’ 

While some investigative reporters had been burrowing 
away contra stories over the past few years, other jour- 
nalists were regularly overlooking hot tips U.S.-rebel 
ties. Jack Terrell, former contra arms trainer with the 
Civilian Military Assistance paramilitary group, says 
became disillusioned with the cause and resigned early 
1985. Early last year came Washington, met number 
reporters, and told them some amazing stories. Among 
other things, said that had attended contra strategy 
session January 1985 along with Lieutenant Colonel 
Oliver North’s private liaison man with the contras, Robert 
Owen. Owen, Terrell said, sat silent while contra leaders 
discussed plot assassinate dissident contra faction leader 
Eden Pastora. According Terrell, Owen said soon there- 
after that could supply $10,000 month for new contra 
military offensive, the money come from North the 
National Security Council. 

the whole, Terrell said recent interview, reporters 
treated him with considerable skepticism. Some filed reports 
questioning his veracity. But after the Reagan-Meese press 
conference, was besieged with calls, Terrell said, dis- 
playing thick stack unanswered phone messages which 
said were from reporters. Reporters had briefed several 
months earlier got back him, hoping follow old 
leads. December and January, his allegations about Owen 
were reported prominently newspapers including the New 
York Daily News and The Houston Post. The reports cited 
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February 1983: 

This press-conference 
celebration, which the 
sang ‘‘Happy 
president, 
symbolizes era 

when Reagan was hailed 
the news media 

quote Time ‘‘a 
Prospero American 
memories, magician who 
carries bright, ideal 
America like holograph 
his mind and projects 
its image the air.”’ 


recovery nowhere sight, one looked back amazement 
the heights from which had fallen. October was 
still being lauded many quarters competent, vigorous 
leader who had restored U.S. pride, daring, and determi- 
nation after the shame Watergate and the humiliations 
Jimmy Carter’s Iran hostage crisis; brandished the big 
stick with aplomb, took never-negotiate line against ter- 
rorism, and made America feel good about itself again. But 


not only Terrell but also administration and congressional 
sources which, according the newspapers, corroborated 
his allegations said they were credible. old story 
that was lie eight months ago has suddenly become the 
said. 


Christic Institute, left-of-center public interest 

law firm which has been investigating the contras for 

several years, experienced similar surge press at- 
tention after the November White House press confer- 
ence. The institute, working behalf Costa Rica-based 
American journalists Martha Honey and Tony Avirgan, had 
filed suit Miami court last May, seeking damages from 
Owen, Singlaub, several former CIA operatives, and bevy 
contra leaders. Avirgan was injured when bomb went off 
during May 30, 1984, press conference called Pastora, 
then dissident contra leader. Three journalists were killed, 
and more than dozen injured. The suit alleges, among other 
things, that the defendants were behind the bombing and have 
engaged drug- and gun-running. 

Sally Schwarz, Christic Institute spokeswoman, told 
that, before Iranscam broke, the organization had been 
working with some investigative reporters but had had trou- 
ble keeping the attention news organizations. After the 
Reagan-Meese press conference, she said, the institute got 
400 calls three days, most them from reporters with 
intense new interest following some old tips. 
That’s what happens when the White House certifies that 
story important. W.B. 
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December, columnists Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
were declaring flatly, Reagan presidency 

Reagan’s long stint the top, his sudden dive, and the 
role the press his varying fortunes all bring mind 
the tale Emperor’s New Now that Rea- 
gan’s imperial apparel has been shown little more than 
invisible weaving, some press commentators are saying that 
the embarrassments November were inevitable result 
his chronic lax management. many close observers 
Time reported December ‘‘the surprise 
not that his passive approach has got him into trouble, 
but that such fiasco did not happen 

But the press itseif (including Time, shall see) has 
much answer for not having made the naked truth 


‘Reagan’s long stint the top, 
his sudden dive, 
and the role the press 
all bring mind 
The Emperor’s New Clothes’ 


about Emperor Reagan more widely known. research 
(which included Nexis computer library searches nine 
newspapers) any guide, facts about the naked Reagan 
were generally reported dribs and drabs misstatement 
noted here, bungle mentioned there with relatively 
muted emphasis. 

Press conference gaffes, for instance, were often rele- 
gated the lower paragraphs story, The New 
York Times’s account Reagan’s August 12, 1986, press 
conference, which incorrectly asserted that South Af- 
rica, unlike Nicaragua, had never tried stifle the oppo- 
sition press religious dissidents [its] 
government other surrounding These mis- 


both: Wide World 


statements were alluded without comment the twenty- 
first paragraph August Times report that stressed 
Reagan’s call for Western parley South Africa re- 
sponse invitation from Pretoria. (That call was with- 
drawn the next day the State Department Reagan, 
turned out, had misunderstood Pretoria’s terms, which 
were 

say, ‘He’s blind, but here’s what seems 
think the trees look like,’ says Duke University’s James 
David Barber, author The Presidential Character, speak- 
ing the way papers such the Times covered Reagan 
gaffes. 

Certainly much more should have been made the pres- 
ident’s shortcomings, which, taken together, constitute 
alarming portrait. Reagan, after all, was the man who dozed 
off cabinet meetings; who had consult three-by-five 
cards for basic facts during meetings with foreign leaders; 
who called Liberian leader Samuel Doe 
and said was happy Bolivia when was really 
Brazil. was the man who said troopers were victims 
Nazism, that the Russian people subsisted 
vation diet that trees cause air pollution, and 
that the shah Iran had been progressive leader. Reagan’s 
gaffes, and large, continued draw nonchalant re- 
sponse from the news media. Time, laudatory pre- 
revisionist essay Reagan last summer, noted his pen- 
chant for misstatements but complacently 
cared? The results seemed come out all 

But did they? 1983 Reagan had been hard pressed 
explain why the 240 U.S. Marines who died terror 
bomb attack Beirut had been sent there the first place. 
After ordering the surviving Americans pull out, de- 
clared the Lebanon policy triumph. terms the human 
cost, Beirut was much greater fiasco than Iranscam, but 
the press did not treat such. 

Former Reagan budget director David Stockman, his 
book The Triumph Politics, described Reagan fiscally 
uninformed, unwilling unable understand that was 
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November 25, 1986: 
Reagan (far left) 
tells reporters 
will not take any 
more questions, then 
turns the press 
conference over 
Attorney General 
Meese. What the 
controversy 
has shown 

that the 
domination the 
news great that 
even certifies 
which his snafus 
are elevated 
into full-fledged 
scandals. 


responsible for building larger federal debt than all 
past presidents combined. The debt problem was covered 
heavily but was not treated White House catastrophe 
the Iranscam scale. Stockman correct, should have 
been. American economy and wrote 
postscript for the paperback edition, literally 
been taken hostage the awesome stubbornness the 
nation’s fortieth added that the 
press’’ was too intimidated Reagan’s popularity make 
the ‘‘grand indictment’’ his economic policies that was 
required. Strangely, much the press commentary when 
the book originally came out May 1986 focused more 
Stockman and his supposedly disrespectful tone toward his 
former boss than Reagan’s policies. 


fter last October’s Reykjavik summit, Reagan 
seemed unable explain just what arms control 
proposals and the Soviets had made. This 
shortcoming, and the collapse the summit, 
elicited brief spate critical coverage, but 
White House Chief Staff Donald Regan later 
The New York Times was well satisfied 
with his p.r. ‘‘shovel which had used the press 
turn sour outcome into sweet one. 

Perhaps most fundamentally, Reagan was highly disen- 
gaged from the substance his job, delegated his authority 
heavily, and, what may have been sign things 
come, was regularly betrayed subordinates running amok 
witness the indictments least three high Reagan 
administration officials and the resignations under pressure 
number others. The departures these worthies 
were reported, but little was made the implications for 
Reagan’s management style. 

Some veteran Washington correspondents and columnists 
weighed from time time with acid comments Rea- 
gan’s intellect and managerial skills, among them David 
Broder (who wrote ‘‘the arid desert between Reagan’s 
ears’’), and Jack Germond and Jules Witcover (who quoted 
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conservative Republican congressman after Reagan had 
undergone cancer surgery 1985 saying, president 
even more disengaged than was before the 

Washington Post White House correspondent Lou Can- 
non returned often the theme Reagan’s disengagement. 
January 1986, column, warned with some pres- 
cience: the Reagan administration functions 
reflexively, with most the work done mid-level aides. 
[Reagan’s] government often runs automatic pilot, 
and seems too distant from his subordinates’ deliberations 
the outside world’s concerns notice. Eventually, iso- 

Cannon described for the rather disappointing reaction 
this column: far could see, there was public 
resonance. was kind like spitting into the wind. 

people reported this [Reagan’s weaknesses] 
fairly went on, citing the work Time 
magazine’s Laurence Barrett and Gannett’s Ann Devroy, 
well his own. Ronald Reagan was enormously 
popular that people did not give damn, including some 
about it. What was not conveyed was how important the 
stuff was. There was national euphoria about Reagan 
was popular, apparently successful after string 

strong case can made that news organizations pulled 
their punches covering Reagan whose popularity, Eliz- 
abeth Drew observed recent New Yorker article, had 
cowed much Washington for fear irritating the 
public. Barber, the Duke professor, says, outfit 
that sells its goods the public gives certain credence 
public Thus, David Broder has confessed that 
those who were not bemused generally 
decided not make pests ourselves harping our 
concerns about Reagan’s limited intellectual 

(Interestingly, Gallup-Times Mirror poll issued Jan- 
uary showed that the Iran-contra affair had hurt the credi- 
bility American journalism. Respondents gave the news 
media believability rating only percent, down from 
percent 1985. Many felt the story was being overre- 
ported. the other hand, percent rated the coverage 
excellent good. Poll-conscicus editors must won- 
dering, ‘‘Do they want lay off, don’t 

return Emperor’s New one might 
say that reporters like Cannon were trying play the part 
the little boy the story who pointed out that the leader 
wasn’t wearing any. but, for various reasons, they did not 
shout loudly enough heard. 

Many other journalists got caught the Reagan eu- 
phoria and came across more like the obsequious courtiers 
who praised the emperor’s The president’s 
appearance the four-day extravaganza marking the open- 
ing refurbished Statue Liberty occasioned the latest 
the periodic eruptions sycophantic coverage Reagan 
for his supposed reassertion vigorous, competent lead- 
ership. The networks, which devoted much time scenes 
Reagan patriotic settings, were particularly gushy. 
Thus, CBS’s Lesley proclaimed July 1986: 
his leading lady, the Statue Liberty, the president, 
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after six years office, has himself become symbol 
pride America; has devoted himself reviving the 
spirit patriotism across the 

Time, July cover story Reagan titled Yankee 
ican memories, magician who carries bright, ideal Amer- 
ica like holograph his mind and projects its image 
the air. was Reagan who, the aftermath Jimmy 
Carter’s ‘malaise’ and all that had come before, revived 
some exuberance purpose, entrepreneurship, patrio- 
tism, self-pride. has restored the authority the 

The assertion about restoring presidential authority, 
which now seems mite premature, had earlier been made 
number journalists including the late Joseph Kraft 
(‘‘Reagan has revived great office’’) and Broder 
exaggeration say [he] has rescued the office’’). But 
Time went these worthy columnists one further: has 
shown himself one the strongest leaders the 20th 
but Reagan seems derive his strength from the fact that 
does exactly what says will Like never ne- 
gotiate with terrorists. 

Fortune magazine committed series retrospectively 
even more awesome howlers, that possible, its Sep- 
tember 15, 1986, cover story: Managers Can Learn 
From Manager The piece argued that had 
delegated authority more effectively than most presidents 
and handled disasters well, threw some perfunctory qual- 


strong case can made 
that the press pulled 
its punches covering 
Reagan for fear 
irritating the public’ 


ifications, and concluded: extraordinarily important 
little-noted element the Reagan legacy already es- 
tablished: has proved once again that the presidency 
misquote Oscar Wilde, don’t wish 
said that. 

sum up, certain reporters and columnists served 
bolster Emperor Reagan’s delusions and others could not 
make their misgivings about him heard. The public now has 
opened its eyes, only fleetingly. who was the little 
boy the story, the one who drew the president’s nudity 
their attention? The answer Ronald Reagan. 

Reagan, course, has blamed the press for blowing the 
whistle his secret operations and, sure, was 
magazine Beirut’s Shiraa which Iranian sources 
leaked the first public report the arms deal. This almost 
beside the point. often said that the president, not the 
press corps, dominates the news agenda Washington. The 
Iranscam controversy shows that this domination great 
that the president even certifies which his snafus are 
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elevated the press into full-fledged scandals. 

was Reagan and his attorney general, Edwin Meese, 
after all, who apparently fearing that the press might 
break the story let the contra-fund-diversion cat out 
the bag televised November press conference. And 
was Reagan who said repeatedly, then and later, that 
had not had the ghost idea what his subordinates were 
diverting that money the so-called incompetence 
defense. It’s better appear incompetent than evil, sup- 
pose, and while reporters probed for evidence that Reagan 
(and his immediate underlings) had been aware the 
news organizations also seemed give him 
the benefit the doubt, trumpeting the evidence that 
had little control over his own administration. This long- 
known fact last had become major part running 
front-page story. 


eagan’s onetime aura vigorous leadership 
came for special debunking. Newsweek faulted 
headlined INATTENTION DETAIL GET- 
TING MORE ATTENTION, Martin Tolchin The 
New York Times quoted congressional leaders 
who spilled the beans muddled Reagan who 
had spouted non-sequitur anecdotes and consistently missed 
the point White House meeting. The Washington Post’s 
Lou Cannon reported that, seventy-five, Reagan was tir- 
ing more easily, that his hearing was declining, and that 
some insiders believed was 

Time, which had puffed Reagan’s Doodle 
was perhaps harshest all. Declaring that 
gan was out decried his tendency 
delegate disproportionate authority subordinates who 
took can-do approach and then let them operate with 
little supervision. This disaster throws pitiless light 
the way the president does his job, confirming the worst 
fears both his friends and his critics. 

Time echoed many other publications declaring, after 
the Reagan-Meese contra revelation, that the Iran affair 
turned into outright scandal’’ largely because 
was every indication that laws had been 
fact, there had been strong indications long before that 
press conference that laws had been broken and the will 
Congress defied pursuit the contra cause (see sidebar). 
Evidence such transgressions including alleged contra 
drug smuggling and administration-backed gunrunning 
received some news coverage. Yet, prior the White House 
contra announcement, the underside U.S. policy toward 
the rebels had not been treated running, front-page 
scandal. Nexis newspaper search, the word 
dal’’ did not appear the headline article the 
contras prior November 25. 

After that, with the press pack taking its cue from Reagan 
and Meese, stories contra shenanigans were suddenly 
very much fashion. looks though they will remain 
so, least through the spring season. But styles are hard 
predict, grab this story now, case suddenly goes 
the way the miniskirt and the sack dress, the twist and 
the frug. 
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1977, after Senate Select Com- 
mittee Intelligence report dis- 
closed that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had maintained working rela- 
tionships with fifty American reporters 
over period years, the agency an- 
nounced new rules that barred from 
entering into ‘‘any paid contractual 
with U.S. journalists, in- 
cluding free-lancers and stringers. The 
regulations say nothing about entering 
into such relationships with foreign jour- 
nalists, about allowing agency oper- 
atives pose foreign journalists. 
Central America, appears that the 
agency doing both. 

Carlos Morales, Costa Rican pro- 
fessor journalism, editor the Uni- 
versity Costa Rica’s liberal weekly 
Universidad, and president the 
Costa Rican journalists’ union, says that 
least eight Costa Rican journalists, in- 
cluding three editors,’’ receive 
monthly payments from the CIA, either 
directly through contra groups with 
offices Costa Rica. may 
more, but these know for certain be- 
cause most are former students mine, 
and some have talked with about 

Morales says. ‘‘Their job get into 


Martha Honey stringer for The Times 
and The Sunday Times London, the BBC, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company, and 
ABC. 1985, she and her husband, Tony 
Avirgan, published book that blamed the 
CIA for the May 1984 bombing Eden Pas- 
tora’s jungle headquarters bombing 
which Avirgan was injured and three other 
journalists were killed. Honey and Avirgan 
are suing several individuals including 
contra leader Adolfo Calero and several for- 
mer CIA officials who they claim carried 
out the bombing part plan set 
contra force Costa Rica that would 
supported drug- and arms-smuggling 
enterprise. The CIA has consistently denied 
any connection with the Pastora bombing 
and with drug smuggling. 
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the press stories, commentaries, ed- 
itorials attacking Nicaragua and sym- 
pathetic the 

Morales says began investigating 
press payoffs after former student con- 
fessed him that was taking money 
from the CIA supplement meager 
salary. The eight journalists are each 
paid 30,000 colones (about $500) 
month, Morales says. The monthly sal- 
ary most journalists Costa Rica 
about 20,000 colones. The Costa Rican 
press has become increasingly hostile 
toward Nicaragua over the last few 
years, and Morales believes that stories 
planted journalists have 
contributed this trend. 

One the contra groups that paid 
bribes reporters the past, according 
one its former top officials, was 
ARDE, the Costa Rica-based contra co- 
alition that was headed Eden Pastora. 
The official, who asked that his name 
not printed, says that ARDE’s press 
secretary kept list half 
dozen names local journalists’’ with 
amounts money listed alongside the 
names. don’t know how frequently 
these people were paid, but under- 
standing was that they received pay- 
ments the former official 
says. adds that since ARDE was fi- 
nanced the CIA, money must 
also have come from the Pastora 
himself has conceded that ARDE re- 
ceived money from the CIA. 

fund for bribing journalists was also 
maintained the largest contra group, 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Force 
(FDN), according Edgar Chamorro, 
who was one the group’s seven di- 
rectors and its press spokesman from 
1981 until 1984. Chamorro now opposes 
the contras well the Sandinistas. 
affidavit submitted the World Court 
September 1985, Chamorro said 
had been the paymaster. also received 
money from the CIA bribe Honduran 


Contra coverage paid 
for the CIA 


The Company goes work Central America 


Wide World 


journalists and broadcasters write and 


speak favorably about the FDN and 
attack the government Nicaragua and 
call for its Chamorro 
stated. fifteen Hondu- 
ran journalists and broadcasters were 
the CIA’s payroll, and our influence was 
thereby every major Hon- 
duran newspaper and radio and televi- 
sion Chamorro added that CIA 
agents told him the same tactic was being 
used Costa Rica. Moreover, accord- 
ing his affidavit, the budget for all his 
press activities including bribes 
was put together with the assistance 
deputy station chief the CIA and 
paid out Washington, cash. 
Paid-off journalists have helped plant 
fictitious stories. Former ARDE com- 
mander Pastora and some his aides 
recall that January 1984, CIA agents 
told them distribute release through 
their press networks that gave the contras 
credit for mining Nicaragua’s harbors, 


Ex-paymaster: Former contra leader 
Edgar Chamorro got money from the CIA 
bribe Honduran journalists 

attack the Sandinistas print. 


a 
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Free lance mercenary? 

Robert Thompson, who went Central 
America fight with the contras, 


although the contras had played role 
the operation. Aides say that Pastora 
resisted the order, but eventually con- 
sented after ine release was rewritten 
language that sounded more like ARDE 
and less like the CIA. his affidavit, 
Chamorro said that his group, too, was 
told take credit for the harbor mining. 
January 1984, CIA deputy sta- 
tion chief woke him A.M., Cha- 
morro stated, handed him press 
release, and told him read over 
clandestine contra radio station. Al- 
though played role the min- 
Chamorro said, nevertheless 
read the release. Two months later, 
added, after Soviet ship struck one 
the mines, same CIA agent in- 
structed deny that one ‘our’ 
mines had damaged the 

Dery Dyer, editor The Tico Times, 
respected English-language weekly 
Costa Rica, says she has seen her share 
fictitious stories. most dramatic 
and personal experience with disinfor- 
she says, came after the May 
1984 bombing press conference 
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Eden Pastora’s jungle contra camp, 
known Penca. One three jour- 
nalists who died the bombing was 
Linda Frazier, who worked for The Tico 
Times, and the newspaper mounted 
energetic investigation. 

saw, and uncovered untrue, 
stories that were planted for political 
purposes the local Dyer says. 
instance, everybody got off track 
because the first lead put out was that 
the bomber was ETA terrorist named 
Jose Lujua Gorostiola [the ETA left- 
ist Basque group]. But when checked 
through Press, the so-called 
suspect been for months under house 
arrest Other false leads 
pointed two suspects from Uru- 
guay, toward the Sandinistas, and even 
toward victim Linda Frazier, Dyer says. 
impact was delay the investi- 
gation days, not weeks, that the 
trail got More than years 
after the bombing, Costa Rican police 
officials say all they know for certain 
that the bomb was planted man pos- 
ing Danish journalist. 

(CIA spokesman Kathy Pherson 
would not comment allegations 
bribery. intelligence organiza- 
tion, there not lot can she 
told the Review. She added, however, 
that while internal regulations adopted 
1977 prohibit the agency’s people 
from posing U.S. journalists, they say 
nothing about operatives posing for- 
eign journalists. 


elipe Vidal Santiago, Cuban- 

American aso known 

been posing foreign journalist. Vidal 
carries press card from the /nterna- 
tional Herald Tribune, which says 
got from the newspaper’s Chicago of- 
fice. But the Tribune has office 
Chicago, and Vidal journalist. 
has been working help organize 
southern front for the contras out 
Costa Rica, and there strong evidence 
that works for the CIA. 

series interviews conducted 
over many months, Vidal admitted 
procuring arms and other military sup- 
plies for the contras, recruiting mer- 
cenaries and training guerrillas, 
raids into Nicaragua, and 
coordinating his efforts with unnamed 
U.S. officials. Eden Pastora and other 


Nicaraguan rebels, well foreign 
mercenaries aiding the contras, say that 
Vidal employed the CIA. Vidal 
himself says that has worked with 
John Hull, American farmer north- 
ern Costa Rica who has been widely re- 
ported CIA liaison the contras. 
Vidal says that his press credentials have 
helped him move into and out Costa 
Rica. 

Robert Thompson, former highway 
patrolman from Florida, has also 
claimed reporter. April 1985, 
and four other foreigners were ar- 
rested Costa Rican authorities one 
John Hull’s farms near the Nicaraguan 
border. The five were charged with il- 
legal possession explosives and with 
hostile acts against neigh- 
boring Nicaragua. the time 
his arrest, Thompson said was 
correspondent for Scripps Howard news- 
papers (he was not), and while was 
jail Costa Rica told visiting jour- 
nalists that had been Hull’s farm 
only reporter and research for 
book. Thompson and two men arrested 
with him left the country avoid trial 
after Hull made their bail. 

Thompson did, fact, publish ar- 
ticle about his experiences with the FDN 
Honduras and Nicaragua, the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. Editor Wil- 
liam Thomas says had refused 
supply Thompson with press credentials 
but did give him letter saying would 
look whatever Thompson wrote from 
Costa Rica. adds that The Commer- 
cial Appeal has not run any more 
Thompson’s articles, but that consid- 
ers him ‘‘a legitimate free-lancer 
Costa 

Several mercenaries who knew 
Thompson Honduras and Costa Rica 
say that, like themselves, Thompson 
came Central America work and 
fight with the contras. They say 
brought with him battle gear and his 
weapon choice, shotgun. 

Even Sam Hall, American who was 
arrested Nicaragua December 
spy charges after was found re- 
stricted military air base, with maps con- 
cealed his socks, carried press card. 
television correspondent who exam- 
ined says that, while identifies Hall 
journalist, it-doesn’t name any press 
organization. Whether Hall ever tried 
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How has transformed 
the telling the news 


PHILIP WEISS and LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 


One the greatest changes American society since the 
1950s has been the rise television. has revolutionized 
politics, sports, entertainment, and family life. has re- 
defined fame and generated information explosion now 
amplified that other tube-machine, the personal com- 
puter. Its effects journalism have been just sweeping 
particularly newspapers, which have been compelled 
redefine themselves the age. But television’s influ- 
ence has not been limited printed news. television has 
come permeate American life, has altered the nature 
television journalism itself. 


many years the annual proceedings the Amer- 
ican Society Newspaper Editors had slightly 
panicked quality when came discussing TV. 
Madison Avenue sharpies gave multi-media pre- 
sentations warning that, the words 1976 pre- 
sentation, almost universal utility may 
ultimately eliminate print mass social and 
business force this Editors were continually 
reminded broadcast industry poll showing that ma- 
jority Americans had shifted their allegiance from news- 
papers and were getting most their news from television. 
Panels were devoted readership One news- 
paper marketer warned, managers are expe- 
riencing the results generation young people that 
was raised front television 

These days editors and publishers are being assured that 
newspaper readership, though down, has stabilized. What 
just ten years ago had looked some like the inevitable 
extinction the newspaper was really shakeout. When 
the dust settled, was clear that, while second and third 
metropolitan dailies could not compete with television for 
advertising, the new and expanding suburbs were fertile 
ground for young newspapers. 1949, there were 1,780 
daily newspapers the United States. 1985, despite the 
loss such papers the New York Herald Tribune, The 
Chicago Daily News, The Washington Star, and the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin, the count had not changed significantly. 
The U.S. still had 1,769 dailies though only fraction 


Philip Weiss contributing editor the Review. Laurence 
Zuckerman former associate editor the Review. 
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them had any direct print competition. the era the 
communications Ruth Clark, newspaper re- 
searcher, told much calmer ASNE 1984, 
are stronger, not weaker, than before.”’ 

During the shakeout, many newspapers that have survived 
television’s onslaught have discovered beneficial effects 
the medium. Because the papers are longer the primary 
source news, they have become more interpretive and 
analytical. Because gives over hours prime time 
news, has whetted viewers’ appetite for more informa- 
tion they buy papers, part, affirm what they have 
seen. 

think television the best thing that’s happened 
newspapers since the invention moveable says 
A.M. Rosenthal, formerly executive editor The New York 
Times. you were the candy business and tel- 
evision devoted itself day and night talking about 
Rosenthal says television has forced newspapers provide 
readers with the things they’re not getting off the tube 
come with sophistication, more detail, more 
background, and more Imitating television pointless 
because newspapers come out second.”’ 

fact, the Times newsroom said bastion against 


This one 
series articles examining important changes the world 
American journalism during the past quarter century. 
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the kind illiteracy’’ that once preoccupied the 
ASNE. The paper notorious for history not crediting 
news operations that break stories; one former employee 
says that writers are discouraged from basing their accounts 
television. 


Other big-city papers, while perhaps not maintaining such 
aloof attitude toward television, have also flourished 
the television age. Even brief look through the microfilm 
suggests that addition becoming more visual 
surviving big-city papers have become far more interpretive 
and detailed. The front page The Miami Herald 
summer Sunday twenty years ago was dominated break- 
ing news, mostly involving politics. The longest stories 
the paper were special report headlined CRIME’S WEB IN- 
TERWOVEN WITH BUSINESS, POLITICS and syndicated ar- 
ticle about film star Ursula Andress. The most analytical 
piece, involving Gallup poll campaign spending, ran 
the editorial page not the news columns, where 
almost surely would appear today. The Herald August 
1986, was crammed with enterprise journalism, from 
investigative story the top the front page asserting that 
CIA agent had helped obtain confessions 1983 bomb- 
ing Beirut from five Syrian suspects whom tortured 
with electric shocks, multiple coverage the takeover 
Eastern Airlines Texas Air chairman Frank Lorenzo. 

Other papers this trend. When Hubert Humphrey 
won the Democratic nomination August 1968, the next 
day’s Minneapolis Tribune allowed itself assert front- 
page story that antiwar forces threatened his ensuing cam- 
paign, but didn’t get around this key element the story 
until the thirteenth paragraph. Facts dominated the rest 
the front page. the time Walter Mondale’s anointment 
1984, the top the front page was given over 
columnist’s celebration the event’s historical significance. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer typical Sunday 1956 was 
also dominated breaking news the local stories the 
front page concerned Swarthmore College fire and su- 
icide. Today those stories, fodder for the local evening news 
shows, would probably relegated the metro section. 
Meanwhile, the front page the occupied with 
long accounts its reporters developments the other 
side the world and trend stories such subjects the 
Catholic Church’s response AIDS. 

Eugene Roberts, Jr., the executive editor, 
acknowledges that television among the factors that have 
made the paper what is. But largely dismissive 
the tube. Yes, clerk sits front newsroom television 


screens and takes notes the evening news shows, but 
that’s protective device keep your competitive 
edge Yes, killed off The Bulletin, but did 
drying the advertising available papers; news cov- 
For example, notes drily, the four loc news op- 
erations air obituaries only for big names. 

regard three camera crews racing around town 
they had twenty out there, they’d probably blow away. 
But they don’t. They talk about the costs, but God, 
you look the newspaper costs, all the hands that story 
has through. Essentially, once they’re the camera 
they’re distributed. Once leave the newsroom the fun 
yet 

Roberts concedes that his paper has made adjustments 
the television age. celebrities are the front the 
feature section. More (and larger) photographs appear 
throughout the paper. page briefs pitched the busy 
reader approximates the breathlessness network news 
report. Refolding his legs under him his chair, Roberts 
even admits that once crossed his mind become 
news cameraman. That was 1963, when observed the 
grip had the country after John Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation. Local television demonstrated similar power two 
years ago when WCAU-TV broadcast marathon coverage 
the police siege the MOVE house West Philadelphia. 

Lest anyone think overly impressed television, 
though, Roberts tells story involving the forty-six-day 
newspaper strike Philadelphia the fall 1985. 

while were out, big story was un- 
raveling here, FBI investigation [involving corruption 
police and public officials], and everybody the news 
business knew it, you just knew was going on. And 
didn’t touch that story. And for lot reasons. One, they 
dealing with potentially libelous And they also, 
think, question whether they have enough air time 
right. Well, weeks and weeks went and never 
did the story, but the /nquirer and [its sister paper, the 
Daily News hopped that story the minute 


Keeping eye the tube 


Roberts feels confident about the preeminence print, 
other editors are less sure. TV’s tremendous importance 
politics has surely affected these attitudes. The conventional 
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wisdom about the first six years the Reagan administra- 
tion, after all, was that print coverage had little effect 
the president’s fortunes. Print reporters have often been 
made feel irrelevant big press conferences. don’t 
even make place for says James McCartney, 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers. find yourself trying 
peek over the heads the cameramen see the candi- 
James Wooten, former New York Times reporter 
and now national correspondent for ABC News, says the 
access accorded television can embarrassing. 
times you call and you get this have the candidate 
take his pants off the courthouse. Yes, yes, yes, Mr. 
Wooten.’ And all want see the candidate action, 
get his schedule from the assistant press 

Some editors seem frankly have recognized the tube 
the more powerful medium. Rather than keep television’s 
influence bay concentrate coverage that doesn’t 
provide, they have some ways embraced TV, looking 
help define their papers. 


ear the city desk Gannett’s Westchester Rock- 
land Newspapers White Plains, New York, 
color television set sits mounted board seven 
feet the air with sign under reading, 
Not Turn Off This Television! must kept 
hours day every day. Thank The 
went after the mid-flight explosion 
the space shuttle Challenger last year, when the set was off 
and the editors only learned about the story from reporter 
who was sitting home watching TV. The does 
everything from alerting editors breaking stories keep- 
ing reporters the newsroom, says executive editor Law- 
rence Beaupre, but most our reporters 
and editors what other people know about the news.”’ 
Television the shared Americans have, 
says. ‘‘Our readership not blank slate. have 
know what they 

Indeed, his papers sometimes seek companion 
the tube. Saturday, September 26, 1986, the day after 
one the largest television audiences history watched 
the season premiere Dallas and learned the resolution 
the last season’s cliffhanging ending, Beaupre’s ten daily 
newspapers (180,000 circulation) ran the story had all 
been dream, Bobby Ewing was not dead after all 
the front page. Millions people watch Dallas, says 

Beaupre often looks network news set his agenda. 
The wide play television gave footage the Titanic last 
July, for instance, created for his papers 
‘‘freeze time.’’ Television piques the viewer’s in- 
terest, says, and instructs his editors capitalize 
that fact. 

his reporters ever watch too much TV? Grinning, 
Beaupre produces curious memento from shelf his 
office: television plug editor cut off new set after 
became annoyed how much football the staff was watch- 
ing. was not good management Beaupre 
says but was the only instance can recall people 
the paper being distracted TV. like sponge 
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absorbing people’s says. can’t af- 
ford play the old rules. Our readers are sitting 
there with the paper their laps watching the TV. 
have got something catch the corner their eye. 
us. work worrying that papers are going 
interesting enough pry people’s eyes off the 

Beaupre’s concern with television characteristic the 
Gannett chain. editorial maxim the company 
paper’s features ought easily locatable, the same 
way that programs appear predictable schedule. 
The paper most obedient this precept, and most bound 
the tube, the chain’s flagship, USA Today. 

John Quinn, chief news executive the Gannett chain 
and editor USA Today, has seventeenth floor suite with 
panoramic view the Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials, the Capitol Dome, and 
the Potomac River and five television sets mounted above 
the window. The monitors are tuned the three networks, 
CNN, and the Public Broadcasting Service. world 
filled with television and electronic information 
Quinn says, are trying anticipate how print in- 
formation service will fit and give the reader something 
worth the time will take read 

pauses flick switch turning the sound one 
television set. It’s late December, and the experimental air- 
plane Voyager about land California after nine- 
day flight around the world. 

The Voyager seemed tailor-made for upbeat USA Today 
treatment: spirited Americans testing new technologies 
effort make history. The paper had given Voyager 
lot play but Quinn’s view was now old news. 
tomorrow morning our readers are going see this 
plane land about forty says flatly. now 

Quinn and his editors assume that when readers pick 
USA Today they have already been watching television 
listening the radio. don’t even think are their 
only adds.) USA Today tries stay ahead 
hours. seeks, Quinn says, give readers reason why 
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they were glad they read this they’re going watch the 
news. other words, give value added people’s 
understanding the 

example Quinn cites the paper’s coverage the 
Voyager. USA Today got the story early, describing 
the proposed route, profiling the plane’s builder, pilots, and 
support crew, and even devoting two pages full-color 
diagram the plane and its many specialized features. The 
day after the plane landed when most newspapers fea- 
tured lengthy front-page news coverage the flight USA 
Today placed news coverage the landing page three 
and topped its front page with story about how co-pilot 
Jeana Yeager had already become sought-after personality 
for pitching products commercials. another oc- 
casion, tailoring its sports coverage the TV-wise reader, 
the paper set hotline that football fans could use ask 
USA Today detail developments not adequately explained 
sportscasters. 

The paper takes pains make sure that its staff 
what its readership sees. tour the paper’s expansive 
newsrooms, Quinn, lean, spry man, points out bank after 
bank television monitors. satellite dish the roof 
provides access all the commercial and cable networks 
(although the Playboy channel was recently disconnected, 
Quinn explains, because the staff was watching mov- 
late night), and editors their computer terminals 
monitor the sound with headsets. 

USA Today’s most conspicuous concessions television 
are the features that Quinn frankly admits were 
from TV. The paper’s large color weather map the most 
celebrated example. The paper’s practice breaking large 
stories into fragments was also TV-inspired. says can 
break into four different stories the same amount 
information that other papers put three-column story. 
television has talking head for five seconds and 
then goes video, always new headline tell 
what the new segment Quinn says. 
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news: life the fast lane 


While the character newspapers has changed they have 
learned coexist with TV, the nature television news 
has been changing, too. But papers have been reacting 
television, television news has had its eye the all- 
encompassing environment television itself: from music 
videos sitcoms cop shows. adjusting its own 
environment, television has slowly escaped its original in- 
fluence, the print world. 

The distinction clear even thirty-three-year-old tape 
See Now. One hears the pages rustling Edward 
Murrow reads earnest response personal attack 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, saying, require lecture 
from the junior senator Wisconsin upon the evils com- 
last Murrow puts the speech aside and, look- 
ing up, says, shall hope deal with matters more 
vital interest the country next It’s unscripted 
line, and twice Murrow’s voice catches and has repeat 
words. The emotion has held check throughout his 
speech suddenly revealed his eyes meet the camera: 
wounded, proud, mortified the necessity making him- 
self center attention. It’s moving moment that makes 
what came before viewer today, anyway seem 
windy comparison. 

technology has improved and print-trained genera- 
tion has given way one raised TV, television jour- 
nalism has aimed more and more for the stammer and not 
for the rustle. Nightline, for instance, has found video 
idiom for reporting intellectual and policy clashes. 
using satellites and live television, creates (and course 
captures) spontaneous, even emotional arguments way 
scripted report could ever do. 

The object put the camera settings where things 
will happen front explains Tom Yellin, senior 
producer CBS. James Wooten also stresses the need 
allow the story’s subjects and images speak for them- 
selves. mark really good television 
says, that the track the reporter’s voice, his script 
very 

There today more news programming than ever before. 
whole network (CNN) devoted news, and the big- 
three networks and public program many sixty 
hours week, from Sunday morning shows with touchy- 
feely gloss MacNeil-Lehrer’s often endless hour. has 
been widely reported, local news operations have ex- 
panded and, transmitting more and more breaking na- 
tional news, have forced the networks run stories 
can explain things that the local guys the 
words NBC health and science correspondent Robert 
Bazell. 

the programming has increased, has the amount 
soft news. Minutes Diane Sawyer flirts with violinist 
Isaac Stern prepares for the reopening Carnegie 
Hall, and West 57th the ringletted Bob Sirott nods gravely 
another rock star describes her drug problem. Jeff Green- 
field, the columnist and ABC correspondent, says that more 
and more People-magazine-style pieces are showing 
the nightly news. Meanwhile, the networks are competing 
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fiercely over the latest trend news programming: nostalgic 
hour-long presentations about the country’s history. 

Journalists have for decades complained about the infil- 
tration entertainment values news decisions, charge 
reiterated recently Bill Moyers, who leaving CBS for 
public charged (in Newsweek) that the model for news 
programming had become Entertainment Tonight. Perhaps 
the biggest change recent years that there longer 
exists any shame about marketing considerations. Judy 
Crichton, longtime documentary producer who left ABC 
last year become the executive producer documentary 
series for WGBH Boston, recalls her former boss CBS 
Reports, Perry Wolff, blowing her twelve years 
ago when she asked what the overnight ratings had been 
the documentary Caution: Drinking Water May Dan- 
gerous Your Health. Don’t even think about such things, 
she says told her. She was urged think the viewers 
her own friends, people who would explore the same 
issues their own only they had the time. 

Today such high-minded attitude seems faintly ridicu- 
lous. Ratings are posted prominently around the ABC doc- 
umentary unit, Crichton says. CBS correspondents get taken 
out celebrate their shows’ ratings and 
network publicity people brag about how well the numbers 
for magazine shows stack against adventure series like 
Magruder and Loud and Remington Steele. 


most distinct loser has been the documentary, 
has all but died commercial television. 

isn’t time out with thirty-five-milli- 

meter cameras and record great says 

Washington Post critic Tom Shales, perhaps the 

prime cheerleader for the new video values. 
different 

The difference plainly illustrated CBS’s documen- 
tary coup 1986, Hours Crack Street. Hailed 
Shales Crack Street was put 
together just six weeks last fall, some say sop 
news division demoralized corporate infighting. was 
shot video than film and used army corre- 
spondents and producers reveal all the dimensions the 
drug problem. The result was great footage that was faintly 
reminiscent brash local news efforts. machine-gun- 
paced opening with rock-and-roll theme gave way street 
types raw splendor, selling, buying, under the 
drugs. Dan Rather was shown accompanying New York 
City police officers drug raid. the end, 
the two-hour documentary made little effort probe the 
depths issue that was coming dominate the election 
campaign. Its focus reporters-in-action Bernard Gold- 
berg tussling with dealer outside Washington Square Park, 
medical reporter Dr. Robert Arnot sweating through his shirt 
assisted overdose victim perhaps made inevitable 
the video experiment that horrified critics later the fall: 
Geraldo Rivera’s live, on-camera participation drug 
bust, show that won the highest ratings the year for 
syndicated show. 

But the network numbers-crunchers are reluctant give 
time documentary investigations, they are willing 
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give the news divisions opportunity match the now- 
legendary success the Minutes magazine. Several ef- 
forts have come and gone, most recently NBC’s 1986 (which 
didn’t become The magazine that has caused the 
greatest stir, because exemplifies the clash between tra- 
ditional documentaries and entertainment values, CBS’s 
West 57th. The show’s opening minutes have achieved 
certain fame, notoriety: string intense, seemingly 
spontaneous shots the show’s production got 
the piece and works and that’s fine’’), interlaced with 
music. The kinetic correspondents are introduced though 
they are characters adventure series. 

When was first aired year and half ago, Howard 
Stringer, who now heads the CBS News Division, hailed 
West 57th form and structure and 
that drew from the techniques commercials 
and filmmakers Steven Spielberg and George Lucas. Others 
were less enthusiastic. Don Hewitt, executive producer 
Minutes, called summer New York Times 
television critic John Corry said, and sounding 
good all that West 57th has its and Moyers 
pointed symbol what was wrong with network 
news programming. for the Post’s Tom Shales, says 
West 57th the most exciting development television 
journalism the last five ten years. 


Fast forward West 57th 


Tom Yellin’s office the eighth floor CBS does not 
seem outpost the video age. There are artworks 
the wall and novels the shelves. Yellin thirty-four and 
wears tweed jacket and spends several minutes explaining 
his about misquotation. sore over state- 
ment attributed him that his viewers are 
which says was reporter’s lazy contraction com- 
plicated thought. And gets angry when reminded 
line the Times pointing out that people with background 
music video are his staff. was misleading, says, 
because the Times chose not mention his background 
producer documentaries, Nightline, and ABC’s World 
News Tonight. All all, Yellin seems concerned about the 
written word, 

When Murrow and Fred Friendly were producing See 
Now, Yellin says, the only daily news programming was 
fifteen-minute network newscast. West 57th exists far 
more competitive news environment. And the shows that 
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fail because they don’t succeed storytelling, 
says. for the documentary, its recent decline not symp- 
tomatic TV’s shallowness but its immediacy. points 
documentary about terrorism which CBS aired the 
middle the hijacking TWA Flight 847 1985. 
most everything the documentary had been seen already, 
the Today show, Nightline, the evening news. 
result [it] had kind stale 

Yellin says his show looks for stories that are not being 
done and presents them shorthand familiar gen- 
eration viewers that well, video fluent. average 
age the country twenty-eight says. 
who below that age grew watching tele- 
vision, and most people who are their seventies have 
watched for thirty forty years. Therefore, maker 
television, it’s not unrealistic assume that people are 
familiar with how conveys information and are fluent 
the language 

Commercials, which have shrunk from sixty thirty 
fifteen seconds, are evidence that viewers can ‘‘absorb in- 


faster pace. producer should watch music 
videos, too. can talk faster’’ your viewers, Yellin 
says, eliminating some the television sto- 
rytelling such the use standups (correspondents 
talking directly into the camera) and stock footage that 
evokes historical moments. 

Yellin also says that West 57th not interested doing 
stories about issues. done many, many those kinds 
things, and they’re not The criteria 
West 57th story must meet are, first, ‘‘Is story rather 
than and second, there compelling char- 
acters who can tell the story well?’’ Compelling, says, 
ways synonymous with entertaining. 

The West 57th piece that most dramatically ex- 
emplifies the video values Yellin expounds was the story 
about precocious nine-year-old boy living the North 
Side Chicago that led off the April 30, 1986, show. Yellin 
had described Anthony Living the Edge’’ 
and story, ‘‘stripped’’ many 
traditional journalistic techniques. 

The story contained little narration, large part the voice 
the boy walked the streets, attended school, went 
his aunt’s home, etc. many the shots were intimate, 
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from very nearly the standpoint the fly the 
fact, that selfsame celebrated fly the New Journalism 
magazines fifteen years ago that you wondered the 
camera was somebody’s tieclip. part because the 
camera’s size, part because the American public now 
conditioned seeing peonle walking around with video 
equipment, taping can capture cinema verité scenes impos- 
sible the old days. drunk comes leering into the 
corner the screen, tattooed boy taunts correspondent 
Meredith Vieira about the pointlessness life, and on. 

for its message, had the open-ended 
quality the short fiction that’s now vogue. Its theme 
was that attractive, verbal boy might turn out bad because 
his awful environment the story’s slightly sensational 
climax, Anthony’s teacher and teachers were the only 
authorities shown this place that was alleged, with very 
little evidence, rough and lawless says tuat she’s 
seen boys like Anthony end serving time for murder. 

discovered the kid Chicago when she was 
doing evening news piece about Yellin had 
said. she just was overwhelmed him and kept 
popping her mind and she came one day and said, 
“We should just story about him. He’s poor and 
he’s really smart and very articulate, talks just like 
adult because watches much 

said, ‘What’s the story?’ 

said, ‘I’m not really sure, but would inter- 
esting.’ 

Yellin says the piece made its points and 
succeeded without traditional storytelling tools, without 
repetition, interviews with cops and so- 
cial the end you asked the person sitting 
next you what the story said about society. But the viewer 
was very much his own such speculation. Had An- 
thony’s family broken because the welfare system? 
The culture poverty? How much problem delin- 
quency? the social support Anthony lacks more prevalent 
affluent communities? offered little 
information these points. This is, course, weakness 
found lot New Journalism city magazines today; 
hating didacticism, its practitioners hope tell engaging 
stories and often end making point all. 

West 57th has done pieces highly pointed nature. 
Last June, for instance, did superb story alleging efforts 
the National Security Council (and none other than Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Oliver North) arm the Nicaraguan contras, 
apparent violation laws barring lethal aid. This story, 
too, was narrative, built around the mystery farm 
Costa Rica owned John Hull, American with alleged 
ties the CIA. earlier piece pointed continuing Amer- 
ican responsibility for repression Haiti after Duvalier. 
Both these pieces made points with imagery say, the 
uncommented-upon shot faded poster Duvalier 
wall. Silent touches like that one are leagues away from the 
old documentary, which was explicatory. 

Yellin partisan high-mindedness. you are 
setting out something that’s boring and that some- 
how self-serving some sort intellectual construction 
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you ought doing saying, How can tell the story 
well that people will care about it?’’ 


The storytellers and what’s missing 


journalism seeks out culture storytelling and 
immediacy, the loss may reporting that centers ideas 
and issues. such environment hard thinking not 
especially valued; when came making point, Hours 
Crack Street, for instance, merely reflected the most 
conventional (and slightly hysterical) position drug use. 
Street. could anybody’s Dan Rather 
said portentously.) Harvest Shame had its slow 
moments, but also had ideas that articulated and illus- 
trated, and the only thing implicit about was how much 
the poor guy smoked. the end the documentary Mur- 
row made passionate appeal about labor conditions, 
grounds social justice Thanksgiving Day viewers 
and expressed the sort fervor it’s difficult imagine 
self-dramatizing video milieu. 

There’s analogy politics. Just television, with its 
direct access the viewer, has reduced the importance 
parties the political selection process, so, too, has 
lessened the importance journalists interpreters and 
commentators. Koppel has said that must not take stand 
issues will lose his influence; indeed, the journalists 
who speak out his show are, and large, print ones. 
Greenfield notes that can much more 
print than TV. Tom Brokaw, who concluded two 
recent NBC public affairs hours with the mild assertions 
that teachers should better compensated and that had 
better wake the health crisis posed AIDS, says 
who know well will tell you But large part 
doesn’t encourage its expression. Interestingly, USA Today, 
that most TV-oriented papers, decided not endorse 
candidate the last presidential election. 


moderating point view and the emphasis 
coverage with dramatic potential suggest that 
journalism the very top end missing. With 
notable exceptions, has yielded the most 
thoughtful, investigative discussions print. To- 
day you are far more likely read documentary 
say, toxic waste big-city paper than 
see one TV, and more likely see tabloid shots blood 
and guts than the front page newspaper. 
Meanwhile, newspapers that model themselves tele- 
vision may well underestimating print’s stamina. Truisms 
about the fast pace and short attention span American 
society discount the fact that people continue seek out 
in-depth coverage issues. Editors who essence 
say, let The New York Times and The Washington Post 
it, may end producing papers that are less serious than 
the problems confronting their communities. Many these 
papers enjoy monopoly status, which theoretically should 
free them offer more penetrating accounts the 
that television has not generally provided. 
Some argue that the differences orientation between 
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newspapers and television have with intrinsic differ- 
ences between the media. can’t Xerox 
Ben Bradlee told American Heritage few years ago, mean- 
ing that anything you can’t pass around has limited influ- 
ence. even with the VCR, medium where 
it’s thrown you and either you get you Jeff 
Greenfield says. thing that makes print still powerful 
medium is, use the computer idiom, it’s randomly ac- 
cessed. you’re trying come grips particularly 
with intellectual policy argument, it’s just much 
easier when you have the time sit back look 
argument two three Pieces air have 
compete with the dog barking and the doorbell ringing, says 
Robert Bazell, the NBC science correspondent; finds that 
his articles The New Republic generate more mail than 
does his on-air reporting, which considers just sub- 
stantive. Tom Shales celebrates this ephemerality and 
even its resulting lack point. 

Surely the different orientations also have with the 
ways the two media are marketed: print and have staked 
out opposite positions the American class divide. his 
book Press and Public, newspaper researcher Leo Bogart 
says that ‘‘a long series studies, academic and commer- 
shows that higher-income, better-educated people 
tend read papers and lower-income, less-educated people 
tend watch television. And piece Haiti 
produced with the understanding that must compete with 
action-packed adventure series, while newspaper piece 
the same subject operates under constraints far more tolerant 
complicated analysis. journalism’s coups have tended 
come the sly, when doesn’t matter time slots 
that are given for lost long past prime time. spite 
such limitations, television has done wonders rein- 
venting forms that were once the province print: narrative 
journalism, eyewitness journalism, and journalism that 
presents intellectual disputes. Think what else might rein- 
vent, only put its mind it. 
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The editor-error equation 


Reporters trace lot errors 
back the way their copy was ‘improved’ 


The strongest drive neither love nor hate. 
one person’s need change another 


person’s copy. 
suffered from wounded pride 
authorship. perhaps the 
reporter was simply miffed being 
blamed news sources for editing 
mistake. After all, roughly percent 
the errors acknowledged The New 
York Times its corrections box are at- 
tributed the editing process. Between 
1982 and 1985, The Boston Globe ran 
814 corrections; 145 nearly per- 
cent were attributed faulty editing. 

Still, the dimensions the error- 
through-editing problem are hazy. When 
colleagues and asked newspaper 
ombudsmen how many the correc- 
tions their papers had published had been 
prompted mistakes introduced the 
editing process, their guesses ranged 
from fewer than one ten many 
half. 

Counting published corrections 
and tabulating the number attributed 
editing tells only part the story. 
rule, newspaper runs correction only 
someone has complained about in- 
accuracy. And, almost always, correc- 
tions are limited objective errors, such 
wrong names, dates, addresses, 
ages. Admissions ‘‘subjective’’ er- 
rors, such imbalance misleading 
impressions stories, seldom appear 
newspaper correction boxes. 

get firmer fix the extent 
which editing responsible for news- 


Sign desk 


aybe the anonymous aphorist 


Gilbert Cranberg George Gallup pro- 
fessor the University School 
Journalism and Mass Communication. 
laborators the editing study were Glenn 
Roberts, formerly director research The 
Des Moines Register; Professor William 
Zima the Iowa journalism faculty; and 
journalism students Chris Green, Debbie 
Baker Lenius, Michael Julie Ei- 
sele, and Mary Hansman. 
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paper errors, turned reporters. 
Since they gather the information, they 
ought know how faithful edited 
story the facts. 

Two major newspaper groups coop- 
erated with our study. Three reporters 
from each thirty-nine papers the 
groups were asked evaluate all their 
stories they appeared print over 
two-week period. Editors also were in- 
terviewed order get picture the 
papers’ editing practices. 

For each story, reporters were asked: 
Was the headline accurate? Were errors 
created the editing? so, how many 
and what kind? consulted 
chance read the before publi- 
cation? Did you read it? 

all, sixty-five reporters from mix 
small, medium, and big-city dailies 
participated. They returned appraisals 
total 680 locally-written stories. Ac- 
cording the reporters, 128 the sto- 
ries just under percent were 
defective either because the headline 
was inaccurate because errors had 
crept into the copy the editing process. 
the total number reported errors, 
roughly two-thirds appeared not head- 
lines but the body the stories. Most 
these errors, reporters said, were in- 
troduced rewriting and trims. And, 
they said, most often the changes intro- 
duced errors fact created mis- 
leading impression. 

The editing desks might well dispute 
these perceptions. randomly selected 
cross-section papers, reporters, and 
stories, moreover, might produce dif- 
ferent result. Still, editors have reason 
for concern when any group reporters 
say that nearly fifth their stories were 
marred editing. 

Copy passes through number 
hands once leaves reporter’s desk. 
the papers our study, the editing 
layers ranged from two five num- 
ber. Typically, the bulk the editing 


was done the metro desk; copy editors 
then checked style and spelling and 
wrote the headline. 

theory, two heads are better than 
one, three four ought better than 
two. The multiplicity editing layers 
some papers, however, may contribute 
error. reporting veteran fifteen 
years commented, experi- 
ence, the more editors that handle the 
copy, the more likely error 
made. For that reason, I’ve found that 
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errors are more likely crop sto- 
ries that run front page than those that 
run inside local Almost 
percent the editing errors our 
study were front-page stories. 

The mistakes described re- 
porters may have been committed ed- 
itors the metro desk copy 
editors, but reporters themselves aren’t 
blameless. experienced reporter 
commented, have found that editing 
errors are often the fault reporters who 
not write clearly. Their editors, 
turn, assume they know what the re- 
porter means and they can assume in- 
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important safeguard against intro- 
ducing errors the rewrite consult 
reporters about the revision. All the 
papers our study have policies 
which, however, are seldom written 
that call for consultation, either with the 
appropriate desk with the reporter, 
about copy changes. The policies usu- 
ally require consulting the changes are 

But ostensibly minor revisions can 
have major and costly conse- 
quences, The Philadelphia Inquirer 
found out 1983 when was hit with 
$4.5 million libel verdict caused part 
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editing mistake. The suit, Rich- 
ard Sprague, former assistant district 
attorney, charged that the /nquirer had 
falsely tied him improper police wire- 
taps. 

Inquirer reporter Howard Shapiro 
had turned story about police hear- 
ing the wiretapping which 
wrote, [Sergeant] Hunt... 
linked Sprague’s name alias who 
allegedly registered the unmarked 
State Police car linked the bugging 
(Emphasis added.) 

The city editor tightened and at- 
tempted clarify this confusing sen- 
tence making what must have seemed 
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minor change, that read, 
Hunt said Sprague allegedly had used 
alias the registration unmarked 
State Police car linked the bugging 
incident.’’ (Emphasis added.) 

Sergeant Hunt testified the libel trial 
that the statement attributed him 
the published story was false. The re- 
porter agreed with Sprague’s attorney 
that the changes made the city editor 


certainly 
would 
one editor declared, 
‘if reporters 
stood over the shoulders 
copy editors’ 


were and amounted 

Although the award was later set aside 
and the case sent back for retrial for un- 
related reasons, the appellate court said 
that the jury properly could find that the 
editing constituted reckless disregard 
the truth. The reporter, declared the 
court, specific language convey 
rewrite connotes meaning other 
than that originally 

While all the papers our study 
said that reporters should consulted 
about important changes, few the re- 
porters who said that the editing had in- 
troduced errors were, fact, consulted. 
found that nearly percent the 
revised stories went into the paper with- 
out the reporter having been asked about 
the flawed revisions. 

Since apparently insignificant altera- 
tions can produce significant errors, 
would seem prudent involve reporters 
intimately the editing process. But 
while some editors feel comfortable 
about inviting reporters sit the dis- 
play terminal when their copy being 
edited, others keep their distance. 

editors consult reporters more 
than managing editor ac- 
knowledged. people are less 
skilled explaining [why they have 
made changes]. you can’t adequately 
explain that reporter, you probably 
don’t have too good idea what you’re 
doing. Our best editors are those who 
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consult reporters whenever possible be- 
fore making 

Another editor agreed that ed- 
itors will have the good sense contact 
and confer with reporters. However, 
there natural rift between editors and 
reporters. Reporters think there too 
much editing and editors think reporters 
are prima donnas.”’ 

some papers, consultation ac- 
tively discouraged. certainly would 
one news editor de- 
clared, ‘‘if reporters stood over the 
shoulders copy 

Meanwhile, some reporters who are 
encouraged participate the editing 
process don’t always it. One reporter 
admitted, assistant city editors are 
very accommodating and will allow you 
look over their shoulders while they 
edit. The only exceptions come when 
one both you are pressed for time 
... frankly don’t care very much 
about the story. Unfortunately, the latter 
happens more often than anyone would 
care admit. About half the editing 
errors recorded during your two-week 
study occurred because didn’t take the 
time over the story with the as- 
sistant city 

surefire way catch editing errors 
for reporters review their edited sto- 
ries. Glynn Mapes, the page-one editor 
The Wall Street Journal, says his re- 
porters always see the edited story and 
off the edited version before 
goes That’s not always pos- 
sible for papers with shorter lead time 
than the Journal’s page-one stories. 
Then, too, reporters are not always 
hand read their edited stories. Still, 
three-fourths the edited stories our 
survey were not read their authors, 
despite the fact that, many cases, they 
were the newsroom and, thanks 
electronic editing technology, could eas- 
ily have called the stories. 

Why did they fail so? many 
papers, found, reporters were simply 
not encouraged read the edited version 
the story was considered 
Most editors gave lack time 
the reason. Said one, are 
set the hour. hour spent reading 
over copy and arguing with the reporter 
about changes wouldn’t serve the 

other papers, reporters were liter- 
aliy banned from reading their edited 


stories. discouraged,’’ editor 
said, could result quib- 
ble over specific words. fact, we’ve 
placed cue the VDTs reporters 
don’t have access the final 

the one reporter 
complained, ‘‘we are not allowed read 
the edited versions our stories. 
were, believe our paper would have 
fewer 

Explaining why had not read the 
final version particular story, an- 
other reporter commented, 
cally, stayed around two hours past 
quitting time, could have. But this 
considered bad form, little rude, 

city editor, the other hand, offers 
the following advice reporters 
memo: your story wrong, you are 
going look bad matter whose fault 
is. aggressive about making sure 
that you know what appearing under 
your 


can newspapers reduce the 
number editing errors? The 
key, obviously, better com- 
munication between the people who 
write and the people who edit. Razing 
the wall that separates reporters from ed- 
itors might also wonders for morale. 

the most destructive situa- 
tions endemic American newsrooms 
today,’’ columnist Roger Simon told the 
American Society Newspaper Editors 
last year, the ‘‘adversarial relation- 
that obtains the newsroom. 
urged management encourage report- 
ers and editors talk each other about 
the nature their jobs. 

believe talk should fill the air 
know the first advice that new reporters 
get from some old reporters, and that is, 
‘Kid, don’t complain, don’t argue, 
it’s not worth They say, 
story, home night, and don’t 
even read the morning see what 
they did with it.’ 

editors, you should ask yourself 
how many your own staff members 
are not reading their own stuff the 
morning. True, these people don’t com- 
plain, but how high price are you pay- 
ing for And, one might also 
ask, how much that price paid not 
just low morale but uncaught ed- 
iting errors? 
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BREAKTHROUGH: 
SYSTEM FOR 
GETTING YOUR MESSAGE ACROSS. 


For years, businesses have been saving money 
sending data between computers and terminals 
via communications networks. But what line 
oes down, communications processor 
ails? Important information can lost sea 
electronics. 

Our solution: The built-in fail-safe features 
one the world’s largest data 
communications networks. line goes down, 
any component the network malfunctions, 
Tymnet will instantly resend reroute the 
information. Correction and protection features 
reduce the probability transmission error 
one more than four billion bits—the 
equivalent 100-words-per-minute 
secretary typing lifetime without error. That's 
reliability depend deliver data 
intact anywhere, anytime. 

creating breakthroughs that make 
difference the way things work and the way 


people live. 
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overing the seven-year-old 
Afghanistan war, always 
hazardous job, has late be- 
come even more dangerous. 
October 1984, following the capture 
French television journalist Af- 
ghan army troops, the Soviet ambassa- 
dor Pakistan, Vitaly Smirnov, 
announced that henceforth Soviet troops 
would kill any reporter caught entering 
Afghanistan with the mujahideen. 
year later, Charles Thornton The Ar- 
izona Republic was killed when Soviet 
helicopter gunships brought soldiers 
who ambushed his truck near Kandahar 
southern Afghanistan. Informed ob- 
servers believe that the Soviets had 
tipped off about Thornton’s planned 
route Afghan government agents who 
had infiltrated the mujahideen. 

The informant network has become 
pervasive danger, especially now that 
large rewards have been offered the 
Afghan government for assistance the 


Christina Dameyer free-lance journalist 
who regularly visits Pakistan and has made 
several trips into Afghanistan. Her article 
Afghanistan: Reporter’s Note- 
book’’ appeared the September/October 
1984 Review. 


Americans. (One writer observed, sar- 
donically, that while newspapers pay 
only $100 for article, the Soviets are 
apparently willing pay $10,000 pre- 
vent story from being written.) 

Dominique Vergos, French photog- 
rapher who has spent total more than 
three years inside Afghanistan, says, 
even have careful about the 
boy bringing your related 
example the rapidity with which in- 
formation can relayed: had stayed 
one house near Herat [in western Af- 
ghanistan] only for morning, and three 
hours after left, regime officials came 
around asking where the Western jour- 
nalist was. crossed the highway 
night and stopped village beyond. 
morning, six tanks and APCs [ar- 
mored personnel carriers] had sur- 
rounded the village, followed trucks 
carrying five hundred Afghan army sol- 
diers. The mujahideen fought them all 
day and finally 

Improved Soviet intelligence and the 
sharp increase nighttime ambushes 
resistance caravans have created concern 
even among the old-timers. French pho- 
tographer Pierre Issot-Sergent, who was 


New hazards make 
harder for journalists report 


curtained-off war 


CHRISTINA DAMEYER 


the first journalist visit northwest Af- 
ghanistan after the Soviet invasion, ad- 
mits, more worried about going 
now. the old days, could travel 
wherever wanted the countryside, 
often broad daylight. But it’s defi- 
nitely gotten lot 

journalists are having more doubts 
about the advisability going inside Af- 
ghanistan, some mujahideen command- 
ers are growing less eager take them. 
These commanders say that press cov- 
erage has done less further their cause 
than they had hoped would. one 
commander put it, crews and 
writers have been coming and going for 
years but haven’t seen many results, 
either bringing our problems the 
attention the world getting the 
weapons supply need.”’ 

More important, the perception 
growing among the mujahideen that ex- 
tensive coverage guerrilla strongholds 
can detrimental. recent example 
was the attack April 1986 Jawar, 
important supply base near the Pak- 
istan border, which many observers be- 
lieve was triggered part flurry 
articles the Western press. European 
newspapers had published aerial dia- 
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grams showing detailed map the 
caves where equipment and ammunition 
were stored and where tanks captured 
from the Soviets were repaired. Peter 
Jouvenal, British combat photographer 
who has gone into Afghanistan record 
twenty-seven times, observes that, while 
Soviets certainly had that infor- 
mation already from informants, all the 
publicity made question prestige 
for them knock out Jawar.’’ Some 
commanders, taking cues from this ex- 
perience, have moved their headquarters 
and not allow journalists visit them 
their new, secret hideouts. 

Westerners enter Afghanistan with 
groups that range from strict Saudi Ara- 
bian-style Islamic fundamentalists un- 
derground Maoists. Some these 
groups have become increasingly reluc- 
tant take journalists unknown them 
areas which intense fighting 
going on. All the precautions needed 
assure the safety foreigners put 
extra burden the mujahideen. 

some regions, the mujahideen are 
particularly reluctant take along fe- 
maie journalists, especially longer 
trips. Afghan society, course, 
women are usually veiled and kept sep- 
arate from men. one trip, the problem 
was solved interpreter, who told 
the fighters the front that was young 
man from Egypt who had volunteered 
help them their jihad, holy war. 
(Although was wearing Afghan tribes- 
men’s clothes and turban, foreign 
features required explanation.) 

Usually, spokesman for one muja- 
hideen party explained, finding accom- 
modation for women difficult, 
especially areas like the Panjsher Val- 
ley, where massive Soviet bombing has 
destroyed the houses and driven out all 
the civilians. One French medical or- 
ganization was asked stop working 
several Afghan provinces which the 
presence female doctors and nurses 
offended conservative residents. 

The growing risks and difficulties for 
reporters who into Afghanistan and 
for the resistance fighters who take them 
could reduce the already sparse coverage 
the war provided the American 
media. Although the Afghanistan issue 
has become more prominent the press 
over the last two years the result 
the stepping U.S. aid the re- 
sistance, along with speculation that the 
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Soviets might withdraw their forces, 
comprehensive overviews the Afghan 
situation still tend appear only the 
anniversaries the Soviet invasion. 
1985, according study carried out 
the Library Congress’s Congres- 
sional Research Service the request 
Senator Gordon Humphrey, the evening- 
news time allotted the three television 
networks the Afghanistan conflict to- 
taled less than hour. 


ecause Western news or- 
ganization maintains bureau, 
even permanent corre- 
spondent, Peshawar, most 
the news the fighting inside Af- 
ghanistan reported the wire services 
Islamabad, the Pakistani capital, and 
largely based reports from embas- 
sies Afghanistan. Observers are some- 
times skeptical their accuracy, 
because the diplomats are sequestered 
small area Kabul and are not allowed 
travel into the countryside. Peter Jou- 
venal recalls that, while guerrilla 
camp inside Afghanistan, heard 
Western radio report that quoted diplo- 
matic sources saying that the famous 
commander the Panjsher Valley re- 
sistance forces, Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
had been killed. knew wasn’t 
Jouvenal says. was sitting right next 
The other main source for the wire- 


service stories are resistance reports; 
these, too, must regarded skeptically 
because the guerrilla leaders’ ten- 
dency exaggerate their accomplish- 
ments. Occasionally, according the 
editor respected resistance news ser- 
vice, accounts battles are even recy- 
cled from the season before. One party’s 
press department discovered that many 
the reports distributed were being 
invented the office members who 
hadn’t even crossed the border. The 
competition for international media at- 
tention sometimes seems almost in- 
tense the battle being waged the 
field. One reporter, for example, the 
course interviewing high-ranking 
Afghan army prisoner captured one 
group, learned that rival faction had 
tried coerce the officer into saying 
had been captured them instead. 

Even Westerners who work full-time 
Peshawar with the Afghans hu- 
manitarian aid projects find difficult 
obtain accurate picture events 
Afghanistan. The director European 
relief organization, who describes the 
has taken year find reliable people 
here who can tell you what’s really hap- 

Many correspondents can spend only 
few weeks Peshawar, and they are 
faced with confusing array Afghan- 
related organizations among which 


Mortal danger: This photo Charles Thornton The Arizona Republic (right), with 
mujahideen, was taken four hours before the truck was ambushed and Thornton was killed. 
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find good sources. visual indication 
the proliferation signs crowding the 
main thoroughfare leading the Khyber 
Pass: Clinic for Afghan Refu- 
Female Surgical Hos- 
‘‘International Commit- 
tee the Red and Red 
Crescent,’’ among others. 

Some mujahideen warn that Western- 
ers must careful about which Afghans 
they listen to. There would seem 
good reason for caution: according 
Major Mohammad Raquib, Afghan 
army defector, the Sovicts sometimes 
plant Afghan agents give reporters 
disinformation. 

Many journalists find that some the 
most objective assessments are provided 
other journalists. Those who stay 
Peshawar for any amount time get 
together regularly the three four 
main restaurants exchange war stories 
and trade information. (When they tire 
mutton curry, the staple fare the 
city’s restaurants, they gather hotel 
sample the latest delicacies from the 
bazaar: deep-fried swallows and Russian 
caviar smuggled from Afghanistan.) 
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Most reporters still get 
their own firsthand impressions. But the 
average trip allows only brief glimpse 
small slice territory close the 
Pakistan border. For overview Af- 
ghanistan whole, treks must made 
far corners the country. (Not sur- 
prisingly, given the amount time re- 
quired make these trips, most 
reporting from the battle zones has been 
done dedicated free-lancers.) Long 
delays are common while the mujahi- 
deen organize both and come 
back out. And, once inside the country, 
one can forced hole for days 
Soviet and Afghan troop movements 
simply the remoteness the region. 
One photographer was stranded for two 
months near the Iranian border when 
missed rare passing truck. finally 
gave waiting for another and set off 
camel across the Dasht-i-Margo, the 

After such long trips, news consid- 
ered old Western media standards. 
And, for all the time spent inside, one 
may have seen very little actual fighting. 
Placing more reliance Afghan jour- 
nalists, has been suggested, would re- 
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New journalists: Across the border, Peshawar, Afghans learn how cover their own war. 


duce the need for Westerners into 
Afghanistan and, the same time, pro- 
vide more consistent, timely, on-the- 
spot reporting. Several Western-spon- 
sored projects, including one conceived 
the United States Information 
Agency, are under way train Afghan 
cameramen who would stationed 
key spots throughout the country. Their 
film would sent out regularly, thus 
eliminating time-consuming treks back 
and forth Pakistan. There even talk 
equipping some the new Afghan 
reporters with electronic-burst transmit- 
ters they can relay battle reports 
Pakistan instantaneously. 

The Afghans have their own ideas 
about how Western press coverage the 
war could improved. Many knowl- 
edgeable mujahideen believe that the 
news media have overlooked practices 
political leaders Peshawar that are 
impeding military performance and low- 
ering morale. ‘‘We wish journalists 
would some investigative reporting 
expose the incompetence and corrup- 
tion these leaders they wouldn’t 
continue get foreign says 
American-educated Afghan Pesh- 
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awar. are notorious for selling 
many the weapons they are sent. The 
arms they dispense not the many 
sincere fighters the field, but few 
personal friends who very little fight- 
ing. When try question such 
things, they make excuses that they’re 
too busy talk us. But Western 
journalist comes, they have all the time 
the world, since they want enhance 
their fame and thus get more financial 
support. 

party particular stages attacks 
Afghan government positions near 
the Pakistan border for the benefit 
this Afghan says. then So- 
viet planes come and bomb the surround- 
ing villages and mujahideen camps 
retaliation. Many lives are lost just 
the journalists can get good footage and 
the party can get favorable 

source close this party claimed 
had recently spent million rupees 
($150,000) take American tel- 
evision team. The price was said in- 
clude paying for large entourage stay 
Afghanistan for six weeks and for the 
purchase heavy weapons and am- 
munition for some the 

Despite these and other attempts 
attract coverage, some Westerners 
knowledgeable about the war consider 
American reporting rather super- 
ficial. European who works closely 
with the Afghans says that most the 
articles has seen the U.S. press 
repeat the same themes and facts without 
offering original insights. There too 
much the was Afghanistan with 
the genre and too little in- 


ceives another flaw coverage the 
military situation. sometimes read ar- 
ticles the U.S. press announcing new 
weapon tactic being introduced the 
Soviets when, fact, has been around 
for year says. Meanwhile, 
reports widespread use the muja- 
hideen sophisticated anti-aircraft 
weapons, like the Stinger missile, seem 
questionable, since accounts are contra- 
dictory. This past December, for in- 
stance, The New York Times ran two 
stories under the headline AFGHAN REB- 
ELS HIT MORE PLANES. The first story, 
bearing Washington dateline, quoted 
State Department sources saying that 
the Soviet Union had been losing 
average one plane helicopter day 
for the last three months Afghan guer- 
rillas armed with better The 
second, shorter item, bearing Islam- 
abad, Pakistan, dateline and citing 
put the Novem- 
ber total two Soviet transport planes 
and eight helicopters. 

Most Western journalists who have 
traveled with the mujahideen believe 
that, actuality, few Stingers have yet 
found their way into Afghanistan. They 
say the Soviet losses are generally due 
older weapons, like SAM-7 and Red- 
eye missiles, pilot errors resulting 
crashes. 

Another point: both Western observ- 


Vital link: For reliable news Afghans tune the BBC and the Voice America. 


ers and Afghan resistance leaders are 
irked that many major American news- 
papers continue use the word 
els’’ when referring the mujahideen. 
They point out that the resistance groups 
are not rebelling against legitimate 
government but are fighting Soviet- 
installed puppet regime. 


inally, should noted that, 

due the inaccessibility 

Iran since 1979, the plight 

the two million Afghan refu- 
gees who have fled Iran has gone al- 
most unreported. For the same reason, 
there has been firsthand coverage 
the activities the Iranian-based Shia 
mujahideen parties. 

Despite the deficiencies Western 
coverage Afghanistan, Western re- 
porters least strive provide real- 
istic picture curtained-off war. This 
far more than can said the Af- 
ghan government media. Every word 
the Afghan press approved Soviet 
advisers, according recent defector 
from the Kabul regime. Meanwhile, 
improve their skills producing Soviet- 
style propaganda, number Afghan 
journalists have been sent for training 
East-bloc countries. find more reli- 
able news, Afghans both inside and out- 
side the country still tune the Voice 
America and the BBC. 


depth analysis such important subjects 

the wide-ranging Soviet campaign 

convert Afghanistan into satellite. 
The coverage, adds, also paints too 


rosy picture the mujahideen’s mil- 

itary situation, failing examine some 

their very real problems. and other 


Western observers say that increasingly 
effective Soviet tactics have forced the 
mujahideen onto the defensive many 
parts Afghanistan and have resulted 
the deaths some their best com- 
manders. Intermittent internecine fight- 
ing continues cause many mujahideen 
casualties and sap energy from the 
struggle against Soviets. 

European ex-army officer who has 
spent much time Afghanistan per- 
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NEWS AND THE 
FACE-LIFT FACTOR 


Did the Christine Craft case 
make difference are station 
managers still hooked looks? 


MARY ELLEN SCHOONMAKER 


weekend anchor small indepen- 
dent television station the Southwest 
giving her boss really hard time. 
She’s only been the job six months, 
and already she’s acting she knows 
more than does, which she doesn’t, 
even she did graduate Phi Beta Kappa 
from college couple years ago. 

All wants her do, for God’s sake, 
dye her hair blonde, but she won’t 
it. She says her eyebrows are too dark, 
for one thing, and for another, she won- 
ders what her hair color has with 
reading the news. 

Well, are people going listen her 
she looks mousy? This guy knows 
what he’s talking about. been 
this market for the anchor says. 
was really hot deejay the nine- 
teen fifties, and likes 
the viewers. The number-one female an- 
chor their town former actress. 

The ex-deejay isn’t really asking 
much. Dyeing your hair nothing com- 
pared with surgery. Diane Ryan, news 
anchor Phoenix, went surgeon 
get rid the under her eyes 
few years ago she was twenty-seven 
the time after viewer complained 
audience researchers that she looked 
tired. Her station, KTVK, paid for it, 
which Ryan feels was very generous 
since she says she knows lot other 
women news who have paid for 
eye jobs out their own pockets. But 
Ryan was eventually fired anyway be- 
cause low ratings. 

Now she weekend anchor CBS 
affiliate KTSP Phoenix. looks- 
oriented business,’’ Ryan says. you 
want keep your job, you have 


Mary Ellen Schoonmaker associate ed- 
itor the Review. 
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these things. It’s the same thing Hol- 
lywood and for When she 
gives speeches local groups, Ryan 
tells them, here long you 
want you’re not bringing 
the viewers, she says, got 

how are local women anchors 
doing the year A.C., four years after 
the Christine Craft case came trial? 
Hasn’t anything changed? 


owever female anchors felt 

about stations fiddling with 

their looks, resigned re- 

sentful, nobody did very 

much about until Christine 

Craft decided that the Kansas 
City station she worked for had gone too 
far. started the first night she went 
the air station KMBC, and was pulled 
aside afterward and told that gasp 
one her eyes was smaller than the 
other. Soon the station was telling her 
what wear for every newscast, for fear 
she’d show the same blouse twice 
six weeks. Finally, she was told she 
couldn’t anchor anymore because 
she was too old, too unattractive, and 
didn’t defer enough men. 

Craft sued Metromedia Inc., charging 
fraud, sex discrimination, and violations 
the Equal Pay Act. She ultimately lost 
two juries found her favor, but her 
case was overturned appeal, and the 
Supreme Court refused hear it. Her 
fight, though, was watershed for 
newswomen, particularly local anchors. 
marked coming age for the young 
women who began infiltrate the male 
bastion news the early 1970s. 
Here was one them finally saying loud 
and clear that she would not molded 
into another Barbie doll. 


course, Craft wasn’t Joan Arc 
everybody. Craft was the 
most negative woman I’ve ever 
says Emily Akin, co-anchor station 
KOB Albuquerque since 1983. 
had nothing nice say. She seemed 
don’t look good, people won’t listen 
me. People don’t accept you readily 
man, and you have take that into 
wear more red get haircut, I’ll 
it. It’s just part the 

And the business does not allow for 
unattractive women. lot easier for 
says Shara Fryer, co-anchor 
station KTRK Houston. man can 
use his advantage. have new 
man here who investigative re- 
porter. He’s kind crumpled looking, 
but suits his image. He’s already de- 
veloped following. But unattractive 
woman can’t anchor. one will 
listen her because they’re too busy 
making comments about how unattrac- 
tive she 

But other anchors say some the 
things Craft was fighting for are coming 
pass, although snail’s pace. 
There’s been perceptible shift, they 
say, the anchorwoman’s image, from 
prom queen mature professional. 
Some the same nonsense still goes on, 
but you look closely, you’re apt see 
less baby fat and more wrinkles these 
days. many cities, it’s not the Six 
O’Clock Beauty Pageant anymore. For 
one thing, those attractive women who 
were hired the seventies are changing. 
They are getting better what they do. 
And they are not getting any younger. 

Nancy Cozean, co-anchor inde- 
pendent station WTZA Kingston, 


CJR/Donna Moody 
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Why they have show 


Yes, this grisly picture. 

But readers understood 
the enormity what happened the 
White City. amount words could 
equal this image and those that came 
with it. 

began November 14, 1985. 

long-dormant Nevada 
del Ruiz volcano erupted. Photogra- 
phers Carol Guzy and Michel 
Knight-Ridders Miami Herald were 
dispatched the Colombian town 
Armero. 

was known the White City 
because its extensive cotton and 
rice crops. Now brown tidal wave 
mud, ash, melted snow and rocks had 
cascaded down the slopes. 

Armero was 

get the scene, Guzy and 
duCille, along with two Miami Herald 
reporters, rode for five hours over 


twisting, fog-covered roads. Then, 
when the roads ended, they faced 
five-mile walk. they approached 
Armero, the mud was hip-deep. 

Carnage and corpses surrounded 
thern. Throughout the area, the roar 
the eruption had been replaced the 
quiet dying. 

Only percent the 
28,000 inhabitants had survived. 

Guzy and duCille sent back gut- 
wrenching pictures. They knew they'd 
painful print. But from human 
perspective, they'd captured the truest 
pictures the trauma and the tragedy 
Armero. DuCille recalls, was 
shooting close-up shots dead baby, 
and all the time thinking, God, this 
could son! They were about the 


© 1986 Knight-Ridder. Inc. 
Armero created immediate, 
compassionate reaction South 
Florida. Thousands Herald readers 
brought food, clothing and medical sup- 
plies local fire stations. Eventually, 
twelve truckloads relief supplies 
were sent Colombia. 

Carol Guzy and Michel duCille 
won the 1986 Pulitzer Prize for Spot 
News Photography. 

The Miami Herald had sent two 
reporters and two photographers 
miles get the story. chartered 
jet had used get the pictures 
back Miami before deadline. all, 
was herculean feat. 

comparison, other news 
coverage came close 
the Heralds. 


same age’ But The Miami Herald 
The Heralds pictures and Knight-Ridder 
stories about the devastation newspaper. 


never underestimate the American people. 


Knight-Ridder, winner unprecedented seven Pulitzer Prizes nationwide communications company with eight television 
cable systems, business information services and daily newspapers. 
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New York, recalls how when she was 
anchor St. Louis station, she had 
wear pastel colors and out and buy 
$65 human-hair wig because the news 
director thought his female anchors 
should have long hair, and cheaper wig 
would look fake camera. tried 
deduct she says, the IRS didn’t 
like And the wig was use 
her when she joined station Albany, 
New ‘York, anchor. Management 
there wanted her cut her own hair even 
shorter, and they didn’t like all those 
pastels. 

After five stations and twelve years 
the business anchor, Cozean finally 
feels her looks are accepted for what they 
says. feel like I’ve come long way, 
and now can get work done.”’ 

Natalie Jacobson has been anchor 
WCVB, the ABC affiliate Boston, 
for fifteen years, and she sounds pretty 
secure. the moment, management 
leaving her alone because the ratings are 
good. ‘‘When the ratings are not going 
Jacobson says, look 
everything the set, the female an- 
chor’s She was once asked 
have her teeth filed down and capped 
because tiny space between her 
teeth, one-sixteenth inch.”’ 
was bit she says, but 
she refused. don’t aspire Miss 
America, aspire good journal- 
Now, she says, dealing with man- 
agement about her looks not 
problem. ‘‘We strike compromise 
how far they dictate what look 

Sylvia ‘Chase, co-anchor station 
KRON San Francisco, says there’s 
doubt that appearance far worse 
problem for women the business than 
for men. That was first made clear 
her when she was reporting story 
for CBS News the early 1970s. She 
was assigned cover demonstration 
welfare mothers who wanted day care 
time when President Nixon was cut- 
ting the budget. got the mother 
work, the child the day-care center, 
their reunion home. was powerful, 
and all this was the pouring 

When the piece aired that night, she 
says, everyone the studio was con- 
gratulating her what great job she 
had done. Then CBS vice-president 
stopped her the hall. said was, 
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“Your hair looked horrible that cut- 
away. Don’t let that happen again.’ 

learned lesson,’’ she says. 
place, and makeup correct. could have 
taken moment straighten hair. 
But was wrong. did hell job, 
and should have said ‘You did hell 
job’ before telling about 

Chase went host her own show 
CBS called Magazine, and 
correspondent ABC’s 20/20 before 
going San Francisco about year ago. 
local magazine there said she had the 
best nose for news but put her the 
worst-dressed column for dressing like 
investment banker. Chase just laughs. 
pretty young you are, all that 
irrelevant. That’s what kept from 
being anchor for long. I’ve never 


station WEEK, the NBC affil- 
iate Peoria, Christine Zak 
says she has always appre- 
ciated the psychological lift 
that comes from looking her 
best. exam days col- 

lege, fixed hair and put 
makeup, did better the tests. Even 
stayed all night studying, did 
worse didn’t look But Zak, 
who has been anchor Peoria for 
eight years, says she feels she has 
enough seniority make her own de- 
cisions her looks. consultants 
here told should wear more pastels, 
more frills and lace. But can’t that 
please someone 

Zak says the fact that she thirty-four 
and not any danger losing her job 
also very encouraging. first 
began working nineteen seventy-four, 
virtually the only older women the 
air, over thirty-five, were Barbara Wal- 
ters and Marlene Sanders. I’m the 
business for twelve and half years. 
Now wrinkles mean experience under 
your belt. think we’re getting away 
from pairing little bombshells with 
older seasoned 

Gayle Sierens, co-anchor station 
Tampa, Florida, feels the ma- 
jor thing that has changed since the 
Christine Craft case, not for the 
that news directors are more 
careful when they want fire someone 


two, has been working television for 
twelve years, and was sportscaster be- 
fore she was made co-anchor 1985. 

She believes that the industry gen- 
eral going for more mature woman. 
years ago, they looked for bouncy 
twenty-year-old blondes. don’t know 
they will allow here when 
anchoring here when I’m sixty.”’ 

Christine Craft would certainly have 
admit that things have come long 
way from the time 1974 when, 
weather-girl for station California’s 
Salinas Valley, she was asked the 
forecast during heat wave bikini 
cheer the farmers worried about 
their crops, the station’s general man- 
ager told her. She showed the next 
day, she writes her book, Christine 
Craft, Anchorwoman’s Story, 
trench coat, which she opened the air 
reveal turn-of-the-century bathing 
costume, bloomers and all. 

Now news director and co-anchor 
KRBK, independent station Sac- 
ramento, Craft thinks the time since her 
lawsuit has seen maturing process. 
Wrinkles were unheard just few 
years ago bikinis are now. think 
Stations are little more reluctant these 
days fire people when the first crow’s 
foot appears,’’ she says. 

But there any less concern about 
beauty, Craft says, there should lot 
more concern about brains. She men- 
tions five-question current-events quiz 
that Guide gave six local anchors 
different-sized markets around the coun- 
try last fall. The questions were right off 
the front page: who the president’s 
national security adviser, who heads the 
African National Congress, who the 
Soviet foreign minister, who Sal- 
vador’s president, who the newest Su- 
preme Court justice? The anchors failed 
miserably. Not one anchor got all five 
right, and the one female anchor quizzed 
got all five wrong. 

lot people out there pre- 
tending know what they are 
Craft says. can say ‘Shevard- 
but they don’t know who 
Craft says she knows one female anchor 
like that: very taken with 
her porcelain skin. But election night, 
when you don’t have teleprompter, she 
can’t say who’s 
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Issues the Information Age: 


PROMISES KEPT, 


the beginning 
this century, Theo- 
dore Vail, president 
AT&T, understood 
his competition not just 
other telephone com- 
panies, but distance, 
loneliness, separation. 
foresaw that the suc- 
cess his company 
could end the geograp- 
hic isolation man. 
And ending that iso- 
lation, the company’s 
success would 
assured. The vision 
reality: the 
mid-’70s, America 
had universal telephone 
service. 

Today, the Infor- 
mation Age has begun, 
there new kind 
isolation. People are 
awash mounting 
sea information, yet 
unable connect 
work with information 
orderly, useful 
form; that is, with 
the world’s knowledge. 
Often, information 
machines little 


AT&T 1986 


help. They are difficult 
use, rigid their 
demands, generally un- 
able work with any 
but their own kind. 

overcome this 
new kind isolation, 
have new vision: 
make the Information 
Age universal, help 
build worldwide Tele- 
community, not just 
open all, but inviting. 

AT&T, are 
now working toward the 
day when people 
around the world will 
able handle infor- 
mation any form— 
conversation, data, 
images, text—as easily 
they make phone 
call today. And they will 
able get informa- 
tion form they 
can use, whenever they 
need it, from wher- 
ever is. 

envision vast 
global network net- 
works, the merging 
communications and 
computers, linking 
devices incredibly 
capable, they wil! 
bend the will 
human beings, rather 
than forcing humans 
bend 

Obviously, one 
company, one nation, 
can universalize the 
Information Age. will 
take the best minds 
many companies and 
many nations. The 
needs our customers 
are creating impera- 
tives for our industry. 
need common stan- 
dards and compatibility. 
need national 
and international poli- 
cies that are open 


PROMISES KEEP. 


and encouraging. 
And need make 
information machines 
far easier use. 

have the science 
construct the systems 
now. The technology 
rapidly taking shape. 

are dedicating 
our minds, our energy, 
our 
making Tele- 
community reality. 

bringing the best 
the Information Age 
the world. 

Our vision has its 
roots AT&T’s heritage 
service. Just the 


telephone extended the 
reach the human 
voice, Telecommunity 
will extend the reach 
and capability minds 
and talents. 

Telecommunity 
our goal. Technology 
our 

committed 
leading the way. 
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Look who’s cracking down 
press freedom now 


Many universities are making life tough 
for enterprising student editors 


those quiet little wars that are some- 

times fought college campuses 
over what the student newspaper al- 
lowed print. From 1971 1983 
ran the fledgling journalism department 
Northeastern Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Tahlequah, and for short time 
the mid-1970s was also adviser 
the campus newspaper, The Northeast- 
ern. Robert Collier became the univer- 
sity’s president during that period. One 
day, without giving much reason, 
Collier fired popular football coach; 
much his dismay, The Northeastern 
covered the ensuing uproar detail. The 
relationship between the paper and the 
president went downhill after that. Col- 
lier made clear, Holmes says, that 
did not want negative news the cam- 
pus paper. 

the tension grew, Collier tried 
bring The Northeastern under the wing 
his public relations director, cutting 
off from the department journalism. 
Holmes, who had tenure and stubborn 
streak, resisted. The fight ended when 
Collier, who had accumulated number 
enemies his short time Tahle- 
quah, was dismissed. 

1986, Holmes, who had moved 
the University Arkansas, Fay- 


The case histories this article have been 
selected and adapted from report the 
Gannett Foundation Ivan Holmes, asso- 
ciate professor journalism the Univer- 
sity Arkansas, Fayetteville. Michael 
Hoyt associate editor the Review. 


etteville, where associate pro- 
fessor journalism, had begun 
wonder The Northeastern’s problems 
were part wider story, college 
newspapers general were experienc- 
ing wave censorship. asked the 
Gannett Foundation finance his efforts 
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find out. When the grant came 
through, sent questionnaires edi- 
tors and advisers all 337 public and 
private university newspapers the 
U.S. After editors and 129 advisers 
responded, set out interview some 
them, putting more than 14,000 miles 
his new Renault last summer. 

The conclusion brought home 
distressing: censorship thriving 
campuses across the U.S. Holmes says 
that his old paper, The Northeastern, for 
example, which used cover budgets, 
issues, and controversies, now filled 
with soft features, routine campus-event 
columns, and releases, mostly from the 
campus office public information. 
Student editors who choose fight cen- 
sorship, Holmes found number 
cases, feel they have nowhere turn. 


(One source help, the Student Press 
Law Center, Washington, 
fairly swamped. Requests the center 
for legal advice from college and high 
school publications rose from 371 
1985 550 last year.) 

Holmes says two thoughts stick 
him after his travels. One that jour- 
nalism’s next generation may dam- 
aged atmosphere repression. 
Having met members that generation, 
however, Holmes also believes that 
are still number bright, ded- 
icated, free-press journalism students 
university newspapers trying their 
jobs, and doing them well, under some 
very trying 

Here, adapted from Holmes’s report 
the Gannett Foundation, are three ex- 


Chattanooga’s Echo: Hold that probe! 


Robert Dardenne, former reporter and 
copy editor who advises The University 
Echo, the student newspaper the Uni- 
versity Tennessee, Chattanooga, 
new the campus and new full-time 
teaching. untenured faculty mem- 
ber the communications department, 
says starting slowly. 

Not too slowly, however. Holmes 
went visit Chattanooga because 
Dardenne’s response his question- 
naire: paper here opinion 
censored. This has forced confront 


the administration and therefore voice 


opinions that either did not realize 
had had not thought about 
Dardenne and the newspaper’s former 
managing editor, Esther Menuez, say 
that the university administration has in- 
timidated editors the Echo. One chief 
intimidator, they say, has been the uni- 
versity’s dean student affairs, Charles 


Renneisen. Until the fall 1985, 
when the practice was stopped, each 
week after the Echo came out, faculty 
publications subcommittee held ‘‘cri- 
session with the student editor. 
During editor Susie Walters’s tenure, the 
sessions were held Renneisen’s office, 
and they often brought her close tears. 
Walters resigned December 1985. 
Renneisen concedes that complaints 
about the paper were aired the cri- 
tiques, but doesn’t think they are what 
strained Walters’s emotions. not 
saying Susie never says. 
think she was 

During Walters’s tenure, student 
named Wawona Green, fifty-seven- 
year-old former postal employee, began 
working sensitive story. Green’s 
article would critical the univer- 
sity’s speech and drama department, 
saying that had ignored academic and 
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affirmative-action rules hiring faculty. 
Dardenne encouraged Green contact 
the university for comment. But the up- 
shot was that Walters got call from 
Arlie Herron, the head the univer- 
sity’s publications board. 
knew the story was being worked 
Walters says. ‘‘He called and said, 
don’t run it.’ think wanted 
give the department chance fix 
things before uncovered them.”’ 
Esther Mendez, who was listed the 
Echo’s investigative reporter the time, 
edited the story and turned in. Walters, 
who was about quit, says she never 
saw the piece. 


Herron says never told any editor 
not run the article, and would never 
such thing. story was without 
says, although con- 
cedes never actually read it. Dar- 
denne’s opinion, however, was 
excellent piece journalism, well-de- 
veloped any event, never 
ran any form. 

Last spring, the university’s business 
office was pushing story about tuition 
fees, arguing that previous Echo story 
the subject had been misleading and 
inaccurate. The editor this time was 
Claire Bradford. According staff 
members who spoke her, Bradford 


refused run the story offered the 
business office because she saw 
more than p.r. That did not stop Re- 
neissen, however. Without informing 
the editors, had the story printed 
flyer and inserted the newspaper. 

Despite such incidents, Dardenne sees 
progress Chattanooga. There are 
more formal critique sessions, for ex- 
ample, and there revised and less 
restrictive publications manual. 
faculty and administration had got the 
idea that the paper was public relations 
Dardenne says. think now they 
understand that newspaper. Most 
them, 
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Cracking the computer 
Delaware 


The story the journalistic problems 
The Review the University Dela- 
ware, Newark, tangled with 
something larger and sadder the sui- 
cide bright young student editor. 
Chuck Stone, senior editor the 
adelphia Daily News, wrote about this 
way column last May: twenty- 
two, with much live for, just- 
completed brilliant tenure editor-in- 
chief the University Delaware’s Re- 
view, and graduation only two weeks 
away, Ross [Mayhew] committed sui- 
cide. Ross was Pulitzer Prize wait- 
ing happen. Investigative journalism 
was his sword, opening the world 
expose 

Suicide, course, unbalanced, 


angry act and why Mayhew felt op- 
pressed his problems remains mys- 
tery. His troubles The Review, which 
may may not piece the puzzle, 
did not appear overwhelming. 
few days before his death, fact, when 
Mayhew was contacted set in- 
terview for this report, seemed frus- 
trated but still eager talk about The 
Review’s problems. people out- 
side the university seem care what’s 
happening here,’’ said. empha- 
sized his disappointment that the profes- 
sional press had offered little support. 

The trouble started last March 18, 
when The Review ran story that said 
the university’s computer system, chock 
full private files about the students and 
faculty, was vulnerable 
Reporter Bruce Heuser had turned the 
story while routine assignment, 
covering students’ access their aca- 
demic and disciplinary records. Scrap- 


Defending images and the pursuit truth 


seems that, these days, far too 
many university administrators are more 
concerned about their image than about 
the pursuit truth. This has led 
intimidation the campus press, the 
point that journalists are considered 
troublemakers they ask tough ques- 
tions. 

Today the important thing campus 
make the university look good. 
university newspaper that tries pub- 
lish honest hard news cut off every 
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front. enrollment goes down one 
wants release the exact figures; 
student arrested one wants re- 
lease the facts; coach caught cheat- 
incompetent, the newspaper fault 
for bringing the news the attention 
the public. 

all eighteen campuses visited for 
this study someone was trying intim- 
idate the campus press one way 
another. The names and positions were 
different, but the end result was always 
the same: someone was trying keep 
university newspaper from knowing 
about printing news. 

think there connection between 
this atmosphere and the decrease 
news/editorial majors throughout the 
country. every campus visited, the 
number news/editorial majors has 
dropped, while the number advertis- 
ing/public relations majors has dramat- 
ically increased. One reason that 
journalism programs have divorced 
themselves from the campus press. The 
journalism schools not seem want 
the responsibility overseeing ag- 
gressive press. stint the campus 
newspaper, which once provided train- 
ing for many journalist, longer 


ping that idea, started working 
story that focused specifically com- 
puters. ground himself computers, 
Heuser spoke some student experts, 
and they told him about the system’s 
vulnerability. One those students pro- 
vided Heuser with example the 
kind information talented hacker 
could snatch copy Review staff 
member’s records, complete with finan- 
cial information, grade-point averages, 
course work, addresses, and other con- 
fidential data. The Review printed the 
example, along with interviews with 
other student computer experts, who fur- 
ther backed the story. 

March 21, The Review told its 
readers that the university had launched 
investigation aimed identifying the 
students who had cracked the central 
computer. The story also quoted 
anonymous former student who said 
had illegally meandered through univer- 


HOLMES 


required most journalism departments 
for news/editorial degree. journal- 
ism schools don’t require students get 
real newspapering their blood. Per- 
haps worse, students who choose 
work for the paper anyway may find that 
the high-minded free-press ideals the 
classroom don’t apply there. 

What happens when, despite the ob- 
stacles, campus newspaper tries 
fight censorship? Too often cannot turn 
for help the journalism department 
campus, and seldom the professional 
media the area offer assistance. this 
study any real value, national 
foundation must established help 
campus newspapers currently fighting 
censorship. 

The foundation, which could even 
strengthened Student Press Law Cen- 
ter, must have clout. must able 
send legal experts campus paper 
trouble and spend the time and money 
necessary get problem resolved. 
must teach young editors their legal 
rights and then back them up. The foun- 
dation must convince both student news- 
papers and professional media the 
importance free campus press. 
not, the free press this country will 
the real loser. 
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The Yellin’ 
Werk 
fet S. African grad honored 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 


22nd Annual Competition 


1987 Fellowship Winners 


Yvonne Baskin 
Freelance science writer 


“Releasing Genetically Engineered 
Organisms into the Environment” 


Robert Friedman 
Freelance writer 


“The Rise the 
Radical Right 


Judges for the 22nd Annual Competition included: 


David Burnham 


Freelance writer 


“Investigation the 
Internal Revenue Service” 


Myron Levin 
The Los Angeles Times 


“The Charmed Life 
the Tobacco Industry” 


Fred Barnes, senior editor, The New Republic 


Andrew Glass, Washington bureau chief, The Cox Newspapers 
Stephen Hess, senior fellow, The Brookings Institution 


Anthony Marro, executive editor, Newsday 


Don Noel, political columnist, The Hartford Courant (1966 APF Fellow) 
Helen Thomas, White House correspondent, United Press International 
William Woestendiek, executive editor, The [Cleveland] Plain Dealer 


Newsday 


“Christian America: The Crusade 
Reshape Society” 


Cristine Russell 
The Washington Post 

“Risk: Living Can 
Hazardous Your Health” 


Alicia Patterson Foundation fellowship program for journalists was established 
1965 memory Alicia Patterson, who was editor and publisher Newsday for nearly 
twenty-three years before her death 1963. One-year grants are awarded working 


journalists pursue independent projects significant interest and write articles based 
their investigations for the APF Reporter, quarterly magazine published the Foundation. 


For program information and applications for the 23rd Annual Alicia Patterson Foundation 
Journalism Fellowship Competition, write Helen McMaster Coulson, Executive Director, The 
Alicia Patterson Foundation, 655 Fifteenth Street NW, Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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sity computer records for two-year pe- 
riod before his graduation. 


fter this second story appeared, 

Mayhew told Paul Davies, who 

was then managing editor The 
Review, and others that university ad- 
ministrator, who had often served 
source for the paper, had warned that the 
administration was out get Mayhew 
and other Review editors, and would 
even try keep them from graduating. 
Mayhew claimed that the source re- 
peated the warning second call, tell- 
ing the editors careful and off 
campus, and implying that the newspa- 
per’s phones were tapped, Davies says. 

Tim Brooks, the dean students 
the university, says has heard May- 
hew’s accusations before, haven’t 
been able substantiate any it. 
had meetings the issue [of the Re- 
view’s computer stories], definitely, but 
nothing like that came up. Keep them 
from graduating? makes 
University vice-president Stuart Sharkey 
concedes that the administration was not 
pleased with the stories, but says that 
talk phone tapping keeping students 
from graduating product the par- 
anoia that was felt the time. It’s utterly 

Any such paranoia was certainly not 
diminished when university police called 
Mayhew and three other staff mem- 
bers for questioning. The police read the 
four students their rights, then inter- 
viewed them separately, taping the ses- 
sions, according Mike Ricci, who 
now managing editor The Review. 
After that, Mayhew called the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which agreed 
take the case. 

were not really prepared for 
what former managing ed- 
itor Davies says. the campus po- 
lice asked the students come for 
questioning, didn’t even have at- 
torney. They even questioned Mayhew’s 
girlfriend and roommate. It’s very dif- 
ficult when you’re only student trying 
fight the entire administration your 

None this slowed down The Re- 
view. April 11, the paper ran ar- 
ticle saying that the university had 
changed computer passwords and would 
reduce the number people with access 
them. This latter change, the paper 


noted, threatened about 400 student 
work-study jobs that involved use the 
computer system. The story also said 
that the university was considering filing 
charges against the hackers, and also 
against Review staff members for their 
involvement the security breach. 
Mayhew was quoted that point: 
brought their error their attention, and 
now, instead thanking us, they are 
investigating Mayhew also said 
that the newspaper would not reveal its 
sources. 

April the paper printed story 
saying that Ian Murphy, convicted 
felon who was probation for his in- 
volvement the theft 
$350,000 worth services from tele- 
phone and credit card companies, had 
been employed the university in- 
vestigate the breach computer secu- 


rity. Mayhew, who wrote the article, 
quoted Murphy saying have 
inal record for 

That was the final major story The 
Review ran the computer issue. 
month later, Mayhew was dead. her 
story about the suicide The Review’s ex- 
ecutive editor, Meg Goodyear, quoted 
Newark police chief William Brierley 
saying, appears [Mayhew] was 
extremely despondent over some occur- 
rences both his personal and profes- 
sional Managing editor Ricci, for 
one, doubts retrospect that there was 
connection between The Review’s 
problems over the computer story and 
the editor’s suicide. Davies, friend 
well colleague, says had clue 
that Mayhew might kill himself. The 
night his death, Mayhew had made 


Las Vegas’s Yellin’ Rebel 


Most censorship the campus press 
seems come from public relations- 
conscious administrators, but not all. 
When they have the power, student gov- 
ernments sometimes try get into the 
act. Last year, after The Montana 
Kaimin, the newspaper the University 
Montana, attacked the student gov- 
retaliated cutting the 
paper’s allocation from $10,000 $1. 
The Yellin’ Rebel, the student paper 
the University Nevada, Las Ve- 
gas, gets worse than that. 

The student senate the Las Vegas 
campus administers more than half 
The Yellin’ Rebel’s annual budget 
$45,000 $80,000 and also con- 
firms the choice editor chief. 
perhaps not surprising that the senate 
has been known try extend its con- 
trol what the Rebel prints. But, true 
its name, the newspaper has taste 
for insurrection. the spring 1984, 
for example, editor Franco Frantellizi 
ran several stories critical the way the 
senate was handling its affairs. Accord- 
ing the current editor, Carmen Zayas, 
the senate cut off the flow money and 
shut the paper down for issue. Fran- 
tellizi resigned under pressure. The fol- 
lowing semester the staff refused work 
under new editor, who resigned and 
was replaced. 

Rebel staff members have taken un- 


usual steps defend themselves. Last 
winter three them ran for the senate, 
and won. The newspaper also backed 
number other candidates who were 
pledged independent press, and 
enough them won change the bal- 
ance power. Zayas bit uncom- 
fortable about resorting the stratagem 
getting journalists elected office, 
but she says that, with the senate trying 
turn its financial control into editorial 
control, the Rebel had choice. 


erhaps more important, the 
Rebel has been forging ties the 
university’s communications de- 
partment. Last summer the department’s 
chairman, Barbara Cloud, was leery 
involving her people the Rebel and all 
its problems, and said her budget would 
not allow her give the paper what 
wants adviser with jour- 
nalism background. But Zayas says that 
Cloud has repeatedly served un- 
official adviser the newspaper. Last 
semester she helped talk some senate 
members out trying extend their 
control over the Rebel. She also started 
that gives staff members hour 
credit for semester work the 
paper. 
Thanks mainly Cloud, Zayas says, 
better off than any time since 
I’ve been the 
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RISKS 
COMMITMENT 


These are just few the words selected the 

Alfred duPont-Columbia University Awards committee 
describe the outstanding achievements 

NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw 

and NBC Radio News. 


“NBC Nightly News meets the challenges and takes the 
risks involved assigning reporters take closer 
look what lies beyond the otherwise everyday story. 
Even more impressive the courage shown its in- 
vestigative reporters and producers, who face untold 
dangers the frontline newsgathering for these 
revelational pieces. The enterprise reporters like 
Brian Ross and Mark Nykanen, who regularly 
uncover corruption and misconduct, applauded 
NBC News’ commitment serious, continuing 
investigative journalism.” 


“NBC Radio News gives spine chilling, on-the-scene 
coverage the American air strike Libya and the 
Libyan reaction. This live war zone reportage 
courageous, vivid, articulate radio journalism 

the best tradition.” 


We’re honored that this year’s duPont- 
Columbia University Awards have singled oui 
NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw 

and NBC Radio News. 


NBC 


Tuned The World 
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Scowlin’ Sam 


Hold On, Mr. President! 
Sam Donaldson 
Random House. 272 pp. $17.95 


MARK HERTSGAARD 


Let’s say this much front: Sam Don- 
aldson the best reporter now cov- 
ering the White House. He’s smart, 
quick, and, above all, unafraid chal- 
lenge the official line. 

Donaldson has spent the last ten years 
the beat for ABC News. has ob- 
served the last two American presidents 
close. During time when the effec- 
tive stage management news became 
sine qua non successful presiden- 
cies, was central player the con- 
stant struggle between the White House 
and the press over what the American 
people would told about their gov- 
ernment’s doings. 

about some very important matters. 
would interesting, for example, 
hear his views about (to oversimplify) 
why Jimmy Carter did poorly and 
Ronald Reagan well with the press. 
And about why the press suddenly 
turned Reagan last fall, and what that 
portends for the rest his term office. 

Unfortunately, reflection and analysis 
are not this book’s strong points. Don- 
aldson does touch serious issues, but 
Hold On, Mr. President! above all 
intended entertain; its preferred nar- 
rative technique the personal anecdote 
followed the passing observation. 
Highly commercial tone and content, 
this self-profile the rise fame and 
fortune one America’s best-known 
journalists sprinkled with gossipy 
(though mostly innocuous) stories about 
the author’s dealings with other famous 


Mark Hertsgaard, author Nuclear Inc., 
completing book about President Reagan 
and the press. 


people along the way, and times seems 
intended primarily persuade readers 
that Sam Donaldson really not such 
bad guy after all. 

does display engaging person- 
ality these pages, and even those who 
love hate him may find themselves 
unexpectedly charmed his forthright- 
ness and wit. Not mention surprised 
his background: his personal history 
sharply contradicts the right-wing press- 
stereotype modern journal- 
ists Ivy League liberals. 
Young Donaldson grew farm 
New Mexico, got military training 
high school, and attended tiny Texas 
Western College Paso, where 
organized Young Republicans chapter 
while working long hours local disk 
jockey. Perhaps the single most intri- 
guing detail Donaldson’s early years 
the revelation that voted for Barry 
Goldwater for president 1964, de- 
cision defends this day. 


onaldson’s affection for Gold- 
water, however, did not deter 
him from organizing union 
WTOP, the CBS affiliate Washing- 
ton, D.C., where worked the 
1960s, from eventually coming be- 
lieve that Vietnam ‘‘was the wrong war 
for us’’ and that Richard Nixon 
graced and the dur- 
ing Watergate. 

The author ably defends himself 
against charges that ‘‘out 
presidents with tough questions and 
aggressive manner, pointing out that the 
force elected officials explain and de- 
fend their policies. That president 
tends ‘‘to tell the country only what 
wants when wants’’ and that for the 
good the country reporters cannot 
therefore ‘‘part the White House 
team cheerleaders’’ are obvious 
points, but, regrettably, deserve special 


emphasis now, when the press fre- 
quently being admonished re- 
sponsible’’ and not contribute the 
downfall yet another president. 

Too many Donaldson’s opinions, 
however, are too summarily stated 
persuade any but the already convinced. 
what may inevitable carryover 
from the punchy brevity required tel- 
evision writing, there disconcerting 
shallowness many the stories re- 
counted and lack points 
made. It’s thought worth ex- 
ploring for more than paragraph. 

For example, the charge that the news 
media lost the war Vietnam for the 
United States dismissed few lines. 
changed public opinion was not 
the press but the body bags coming 
home, with end Okay, but 
the evidence really black and white? 
And the same question holds for Don- 
aldson’s abrupt dismissal the idea that 
racism had anything with the 1984 
departure ABC anchorman Max Rob- 
inson, and for his the 
use anonymous government sources. 
The point not much whether Don- 
aldson right wrong about these is- 
sues, but simply that they are rather more 
complex than his treatment suggests. 

Likewise, after laboring throughout 
the book convince readers that jour- 
nalists are not commie rats devoted 
the destruction America, takes two 
sentences book’s end note that 
press, myself included, tradition- 
ally sides with authority and the estab- 
lishment. For every truly tough question 
I’ve put officials, I’ve asked dozen 
that were about tough Grandma’s 
apple dumplings.’’ Yes, and? But, alas, 
there and. Most his critics don’t 
believe the press too soft, Donaldson 
explains; and the point not pursued. 
Neither are the tantalizing tidbits 
drops about disagreements over 
news between ABC anchor 
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Peter Jennings and Roone Arledge, nor 
his characterization Ted Koppel 
ABC’s most adroit internal politician. 

One notable exception the tendency 
towards superficiality Donaldson’s 
treatment the Iran-contra scandal. 
Writing historically durable account 
devilishly difficult, but proves him- 
self the task. One only wishes 
had found the time offer his views 
why the press was late coming 
the story. 


CJR/Gil Eisner 


Donaldson has shown elsewhere that 
capable incisive and even imag- 
inative analysis. His comments This 
Week with David Brinkley (his favorite 
assignment for ABC, reveals here) 
are sharply informed. And Wash- 
ington journalism seminar couple 
years ago, offered provocative pro- 
posal for how the three major television 
networks could responsibly flush Presi- 
dent Reagan out his self-imposed iso- 
lation from journalists. Lamentably, 
read nothing this kind here. 


old colleague his once sug- 
gested that understand Sam Donald- 
son one had bear mind that was 
really two persons: the loudmouth mav- 
erick his public persona, and the 
shrewd professional who very much 
part the establishment. Hold On, Mr. 
President! confirms that analysis. For all 
his apparently outrageous behavior and 
growling aggressiveness, Sam Donald- 
son holds rather conventional opin- 
ions about news, politics, and the 
connection between them. Perhaps that 
helps explain apparent paradox 
which Donaldson himself may well 
unaware paradox which came 
attention during recent interviews with 
former top officials the Reagan public 
relations apparatus: the network cor- 
respondents covering the White House 
beat, Donaldson considered Rea- 
gan’s men the fairest them all. 


Plumbing the 
‘uncharted recesses 
the media mind’ 


The Media Elite: America’s New 
Powerbrokers 

Robert Lichter, Stanley Rothman, 
and Linda Lichter 

342 pp. $19.95 


ALBERT GOLLIN 


This book constitutes the authors’ full- 
scale treatment topics they have ad- 
dressed series articles published 
since 1981. Those articles generated 
good deal controversy, some which 
surfaced the pages this journal. Al- 
though there are signs that the authors 
have taken the words critics heart, 
the more qualified analysis this book 
will not end the controversy. Their 
thesis, methods, and conclusions remain 
open serious question. 

First, the thesis: drawing various 
theories that spotlight information 
critical power resource post-industrial 
society, they define reporters and editors 
the national news media 


Albert Gollin vice-president the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau and past 
president the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research. 
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struggle for social Having 
thus justified their choice topic 
way that can appeal both journalists 
and those they cover, they assert that the 
national elite media betray sameness 
news coverage that reflects more 
appropriately, determined the 
psychological drives and personal values 
those working them. these 
that help explain jour- 
nalists’ focus scoops and their ad- 
versarial stance toward the authority 
figures who constitute the old elites, 
businessmen and political leaders par- 
ticular. 

This triple claim that ‘‘collective 
exists, that accounts for the 
handling news the elite media, and 
that there resulting ideological same- 
ness their output forms the spine 
the book’s analysis wide range 
data. What the evidence? First, the 
authors again present some results in- 
terviews, conducted for them in- 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


dependent research firm 1979-80, 
with 238 people drawn from the editorial 
departments and higher management 
ten news organizations. part that 
interview, most the respondents also 
took the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT). None the authors appears 
have visited newsroom confronted 
any its denizens during the entire pe- 
riod their research. 


national media they chose cer- 

tainly qualify highly influential 

any standard: The New York 
Times, The Washington Post, and The 
Wall Street Journal; Time, Newsweek, 
and U.S. News and World Report; NBC, 
CBS, and ABC network news; and 
PBS. But insiders the news business 
and other students the mass media 
they hardly give the appearance hom- 
ogeneity staff style. How can 
validated that their staff mem- 
bers are more alike than different 
background and outlook? 


data selective fashion, avoiding any 
examination differences within be- 
tween these media organizations, and 
that what done the early chapters 
the book. The small number people 
interviewed any one the organi- 
zations would render such com- 
parisons suspect any case. And the 
authors’ abbreviated reporting style does 
not build convincing case. One’s sus- 
picions are aroused, moreover, the 
omission answers ten out thirty- 
one attitude items meant tap journal- 
istic values and beliefs that were their 
original survey questionnaire espe- 
cially when six the items deal 
directly with issues journalistic bias. 
Nor any attempt made show 
whether not any the journalists’ 
answers that the authors report cluster 
form consistent whole, even though 
this basic technique for identifying 
value attitude patterns. 

Superficiality survey data analysis 
carries over into their attempt employ 
the TAT. this case, five ambiguous 
pictures were presented and respondents 
were asked make story about 
each. But projective test like the TAT 
rarely has been successfully employed 
outside the clinical experimental set- 
tings for which such tests were devel- 
oped diagnostic tools, since, unlike 
clinic patients lab subjects, the typical 
survey respondent neither troubled nor 
naive. These fundamental considera- 
tions aside, what was the yield their 
efforts tap the recesses 
the media mind’’? 

After comparing the TAT responses 
journalists with those given group 
corporate managers whose survey 
replies had been used earlier bench- 
marks show how divergent (i.e., lib- 
eral) were the journalists’ attitudes and 
beliefs the media elite turn out 
show stronger need for and fear 
power and perhaps bit more narcissism 
too! These dubious findings stimulate 
the authors speculate about the links 
between such motives and reporters’ use 
confrontational tactics the negative 
tone their news coverage. addition 
Freudianizing what can interpreted 
simply and more properly occupa- 
tional role behavior, the authors are res- 
urrecting the discredited notion 
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that was much vogue 
early twentieth-century social psy- 
chology. 

All these issues analysis and inter- 
pretation were evident the authors’ 
prior publications. What new this 
context their attempt show how 
journalists’ unconscious needs 
and can help ‘‘explain the 
news they need some 
systematic measures the print 
broadcast news output these elite me- 
dia. The results extensive content 
analyses are reported chapters devoted 
three long-running stories nuclear 
power plant safety Melt- 
down’’); school busing for racial inte- 
gration (‘‘Readin’, Writin’, and 
Rights’’); and the oil industry’s role 
the energy crisis for 
which provide further grist for their 
interpretive mill. But while the heavy 
labors required for such content analyses 
must saluted, the results create ad- 
ditional difficulties terms the au- 
thors’ thesis. 


begin with, the standard they 
employ judge whether story 
treatment unbalanced (i.e., un- 
fair one side the other) ‘‘expert 
each the three contro- 
versial areas they have chosen, they rely 
one more specialists define stan- 
dards for ‘‘the accurate transmission 
available information.’’ Despite their 
claims scientific objectivity, ele- 
ment subjectivity persists both their 
choice aspects the stories code 
that is, classify, for example, 
pro-busing anti-busing and the 
criteria they handed the coders. And 
using expert opinion standard ig- 
nores the fact that what was being coded 
was news that had been covered and re- 
ported the fly, without the luxury 
scholarly distance subsequent comb- 
ing the available literature. (One’s 
confidence experts hardly strength- 
ened their optimistic consensual 
views about, for example, the reliability 
nuclear safeguards, given the transfer 
nuclear materials Israel the past 
and recent stories about unaccountable 
losses various plants. And then there 
second problem the selectivity 
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the ‘‘elite media’’ used for their content 
analyses. the case the nuclear 
power issue, the authors studied cover- 
age seven news organizations (of the 
ten included their overall study) over 
fourteen years (1970-83); for school bus- 
ing they studied four over ten years 
(1970-79); and for the oil crisis they 
studied five over eight years (1973-80). 
Despite this narrowing focus, sub- 
stantial differences appear the treat- 
ment aspects all three stories. How 
can this heterogenous set results 
squared with their earlier assertions 
about elite media homogeneity and the 

There third and more serious 
drawback the way the authors carry 
out their content analyses. they ad- 
mit, also chose the outset not 
try match the attitudes particular 
reporters with the stories that they cov- 
The reasons they offer for this 
choice are debatable. What not de- 
batable that leaves them unable 
show any specific case whether not 
people who share values motives pro- 
duce stories with similar slants. The au- 
thors rule out the role individual 
professional responsibility, principle 
enshrined by-lines and signaled the 
occupancy anchor slots. They also fail 
achieve what they rightly assert 
necessary prove their case: research 
design that links data what journalists 
think with correlative examples what 
they say write. What they actually did 
was sample selected elements both 
kinds data: explicit linkages be- 
tween the two can established. The 
obvious alternative would have been 
start with selection stories and trace 
them back those who had hand 
producing them, other media re- 
searchers have done. 

Finally, close inspection the de- 
tailed results obtained their content 
analyses could support interpretation 
that many cases far less damaging 
the news media. Assertions biases 
slants are based counts items 
coded other than neutral balanced. 
Quite often, taken together these com- 
prise minority all items, and many 
cases fairly large proportional differ- 
ences are actually based small num- 
ber coded items. The results 
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sometimes are interesting, especially 
when differences among the news media 
are revealed. But they not consist- 
ently clearly support the case that the 
authors seek make. 
Where then does one end up, after 
plowing through 300 pages text and 
another fifty pages prefatory 
scholarly comments and notes? One ob- 
vious problem with the book that 
hybrid, designed appeal both the 
general reader and the media specialist. 
probably goes into too much detail for 
the former and, have indicated, 
glosses over crucial details too often 
satisfy the latter. does show slant 
its own both obvious and subtle ways. 


The authors clearly feel that the business 
establishment unfairly treated the 
elite media. And despite their own 
proiessions scholarly objectivity and 
wide-ranging references works so- 
cial theorists and others from all points 
the ideological spectrum, the neo- 
conservative critique the major media 
with which their work connects many 
points. This not novel observation, 
but needs made this context. 
era media bashing, megabuck 
libel suits, and anxious scanning the 
horizon the news media themselves, 
essential that friendlies and hostiles 
among those firing off summary judg- 
ments clearly labeled. 
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Edmund Lambeth 

Indiana University Press. 208 pp. $25 
cloth, $8.95 paper 

Ethical Journalism: 

Guide for Students, Practitioners 
and Consumers. 

Philip Meyer 

Longman. 262 pp. $18.95 

The Virtuous Journalist 

Stephen Klaidman 

and Tom Beauchamp 

Oxford University Press. 256 pp. 
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RICHARD CUNNINGHAM 


These three books beyond deploring 
the moral poverty American news- 
rooms and suggest what about it. 

The complaint has been that journal- 
ists base their actions arcane conven- 
tions the craft, and that they duck 
criticism wrapping themselves the 
First Amendment. engage with the 
public discussions the morality 
their actions, the argument goes, 
open the door interference with 
freedom the press. 


Richard Cunningham teaches journalism 


New York University. was associate 
director the National News Council, which 


ceased operations 1984. 


number writers recently Gene 
Goodwin (Groping for Ethics 
Journalism); John Hulteng (The Mes- 
senger’s Motives); and Clifford 
Christians, (Media Ethics) have 
described the intellectual and moral in- 
adequacy the slippery-slope, First 
Amendment argument. Edmund Lam- 
beth the first say what journalists 
ought doing, the first propose 
normative ethics for journalism. 

Lambeth’s newspaper credentials 
Binghamton, New York, Press; Mil- 


waukee Nieman fellow; Gan- 
nett Washington bureau mean that 
can’t dismissed ivory-tower ac- 
ademic. His academic credentials 
Ph.D. political science from Ameri- 
can University and now director the 
University Kentucky School Jour- 
nalism require respect for his philo- 
sophical suggestions. 

Which are, simply, that journalists 
commit themselves making ethical de- 
cisions the basis five principles 
truth-telling; justice; freedom; humane- 
ness; and stewardship, stewardship 
being the journalist’s responsibility 
keep the wells communication un- 
poisoned, manage the resources 
communication which are entrusted 
him her due regard for the 
rights others and the moral health 
his own Lambeth has 
fascinating chapters which applies 
these principles contemporary news 
stories the Mirage bar, the Mylai mas- 
sacre, Janet Cooke. notes that 
these and other cases two persons ap- 
plying his five principles will not nec- 
essarily arrive the same ethical 
judgment. But cautions against the 
inclination say that the effort is, there- 
fore, waste time: robust dif- 
ferences can just well signal moral 
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vitality ethical 

Moral vitality not simply the pres- 
ervation press freedom Lam- 
beth’s central concern. calls for 
courageous journalists committed 
helping design genuine world com- 
munity journalists capable ‘‘re- 
acting the danger that unbridled 
journalistic careerism, loosed the me- 
dia’s new awareness its own impor- 
tance, will undermine any possibility 
journalistic fealty community, how- 
ever 


ore immediately, the conscien- 
tious application Lambeth’s 
principles prepares the jour- 


nalist discuss his her decision after 
the fact, discuss the decision com- 
fortably dialogue with readers that 
all these authors deem crucial the 
preservation our freedoms. 

participate that dialogue, jour- 
nalists must pull their journalistic values 
from the gut level full conscious- 
ness, where they can examined and 
says Philip Meyer. Other- 
wise are doomed shrivel along 
with our freedoms journalism’s tra- 
ditional defensive crouch. 

Meyer, who was formerly Washing- 
ton correspondent and corporate execu- 
tive for Knight-Ridder and now 
professor the University North Car- 
olina School Journalism, has teased 
some those unwritten, gut-level val- 
ues out into the open. His book based 
largely survey conducted for the 
ethics committee the American So- 
ciety Newspaper Editors, which 
used the measurement techniques so- 
cial scientists examine the assump- 
tions and attitudes journalists about 
themselves and their work. 

Among the unwritten rules that have 
the strongest influence journalistic 
behavior, matter what journalists may 
say the contrary: 

Avoid directly admitting mistake. 
Always publish, regardless the 
costs. 

Among the hidden attitudes that un- 
derlie journalistic decisions, matter 
what journalists say the contrary: 

Newspapers are written for other 
newspaper people, not for the 
reader. 
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words and arrange them the story and 
the pictures make sense; short, how 
learn write for news.” 
Richard Threlkeld 
Correspondent, CBS News 


“No one considering television news 
career could get better advice.” 

Richard Clurman, Chairman 
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The seriousness apparent con- 
flict [of interest] increases proportion 
the degree that antagonizes the peo- 
ple and organizations being covered. 

Meyer finds differences journalists’ 
views based such elements the size 
their papers’ circulation, the journal- 
ist’s involvement community activity 
and the journalist’s age. For example, 
editors and publishers over forty tend 
oppose the establishment state news 
councils, but those under thirty tend 
favor giving them try. 


hile Meyer, like Lambeth, 

calls for moral awakening 

among journalists, says 
that the first step define more clearly 
what are ethical problems and what are 
not. 

For example, bias resulting from 
conflict interest, says, ethical 
problem. But the appearance conflict 
interest not; it’s business problem. 
decide whether assign the atheist 
cover religion the farmer’s son 
cover agriculture the basis how 
think the assignment will affect our cred- 
ibility, and credibility nothing more 
less than the product sell our ad- 
vertisers. pretend make such 
business decisions the basis ethical 
rules, and our readers are confronted 
with maze decisions that defy the 
rules. admit that the decisions are 
based pragmatic business concerns, 
the inconsistencies disappear. 

Meyer offers way start the moral 
awakening, and consistent with his 
commitment sociometrics: there are 
elements can measure that indicate 
newspaper’s moral worth. First and fore- 
most these elements accuracy, for 
without all our talk about fairness and 
social responsibility meaningless, 
Meyer says. And accuracy can mea- 
sured easily and inexpensively, even 
outside firm hired it. And 
can courtesy, openness, editorial-page 
vigor, adequacy news coverage, and 
half dozen other characteristics. 

The language morality, character, 
and virtue may come strange the 
tongues print and broadcast news peo- 
ple, say Stephen Klaidman and Tom 
Beauchamp. But the press and the public 
will better served when journalists 


themselves weigh values that compete 
with freedom the press instead leav- 
ing that weighing the courts. Klaid- 
man, for twenty-five years journalist 
with The New York Times, The Wash- 
ington Post, and the Her- 
ald Tribune, was recently research 
scholar the Kennedy Institute Ethics 
Georgetown University. Beauchamp, 
professor philosophy, also re- 
search scholar the institute. 

Their carefully written book might not 
attract attention outside academic cir- 
cles were not for the fact that some 
journalists are responding calls for 
commitment moral reasoning, and re- 
sponding with questions about how 
about it. 

Klaidman and Beauchamp set 
whose needs for 
truthful reporting journalists must meet. 
The elements such reporting must 
completeness, understanding, objectiv- 
ity (to which they bring new respecta- 
bility with their analysis), and accuracy. 
They dissect bias painstakingly. And 
they make detailed analyses contem- 
porary news stories terms the jour- 
nalist’s responsibility avoid harm, 
serve the public, maintain trust, 
escape manipulation, invite criticism, 
and accountable. 

ensure accountability, they would 
save the fairness doctrine concept but 
would take judgment the fairness 
broadcast news out the hands gov- 
ernment and assign along with judg- 
ment the fairness print news 
new national news council. Such 
council should solidly under the con- 
trol journalists, who would invite ad- 
ditional members the public; should 
thoroughly supported most the 
news media; and should adequately 
supplied the news media with rotating 
staff members out its investi- 
gations 

Three exciting books: Lambeth daring 
lay down the basis for systematic 
journalistic ethic; Meyer telling that 
contemporary sociometrics can measure 
ethical growth; and Klaidman and Beau- 
champ giving solid, detailed com- 
ment the ethics stories still fresh 
our minds, the kind analysis that 
could set the standard for the news coun- 
cil they envision. 
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THE REVIEW: 


Readers Newsroom Hazard Called 
January/February) might get the 
impression that repetitive strain injury for 
wage earners only. isn’t. Journalistic free- 
lancers are just likely afflicted. 

RSI showed few years ago 
painful burning the upper thigh caused 
typing strain the lower back. Doctors said 
was permanent spinal deterioration. Con- 
stant pain became part life until spent 
$40 year ago and bought 
the kind runners with pad kneel on. 

The RSI symptoms disappeared 
month, thus far without recurrence. type 
other chair. Best Products still sells it; the 
current catalog price less than $30. 

old newspaper, the publisher 


FELLOWSHIP 
DIRECTOR 


Columbia University Graduate 
School Journalism seeks Direc- 
tor for the Walter Bagehot Fellow- 
ship Program Economics and 
Business Journalism, mid-career 
fellowship for professional journal- 
ists. This position may also involve 
teaching business writing course 
Journalism School students. Ap- 
plicants should have solid back- 
ground economics and business 
journalism. Teaching experience 
desirable but not mandatory. 
Please send applications to: 


Professor Kenneth Goldstein 
Faculty Appointments Committee 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


Columbia University 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


wouldn’t have allowed one unless 
had them for conformity. Sound familiar? 


REY BARRY 
Charlottesville, Va. 


THE REVIEW: 

Regarding your article repetitive strain 
injury, had experience that might 
helpful some readers. 

After switching computer keyboard 
and using for about eighteen months, 
began experiencing severe pains hands 
and wrists, spite the fact that hands 
were very comfortable position the 
keyboard. 

decided raise the keyboard about three 
inches force hands and fingers 
into the same positions that they had been 
for many years when was using the type- 
writer. the same time, friend suggested 
that start drinking about eight ounces 
orange juice daily, the theory being that this 
would act lubricant joints. I’m not 
sure what actually helped but less than 
four weeks the pains disappeared. was very 
relieved because one time the pains had 
been severe that could not support 
own weight when leaning desk, for 
example. 

hope experience may help someone. 

GIL McLEAN 
Editor 


The Ohio Underwriter 
Cincinnati, Onio 


TO THE REVIEW: 


salute Diana Hembree, Sarah Henry, and 
for sounding timely alarm and the 
Los Angeles Times management for its alert 
concern. 

can affirm that the tips for safer keying 
offered the piece are some help after 
injury occurs. But this well-meaning effort 
supports the computer industry’s creepy cam- 
paign blame the victim and evade the basic 
issue. It’s crucial the RSI discussion 
examine the VDT forest tree tree. All 
keyboards are not created equal. select few 
poorly designed keyboards cause RSI. 

After writing and editing various VDT 
systems for almost five physically uneventful 
years (the first three obsessively intense, 


SINESS 


nearly nonstop), didn’t connect new key- 
board with new arm pain, although key- 
ing hurt more every day. Many months and 
medical bills later, came the dawn fea- 
ture VDT perils Mary Schmich 
(New York Daily News, August 1985) that 
linked keyboards with tendonitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome. 

Now, the people know who work 
VDTs, not one has wrist problems and 
none uses the keyboard that put mine 
splint. With its well-arranged keys but dis- 
tinctly stiff action, macho keyboard typ- 
ifies what seems dangerous trend away 
from the quick touch familiar users IBM 
keyboards and earlier computerized typeset- 
ting systems. keyboard manual, elec- 
tric, electronic before this one ever 
caused pain. Coincidental? way. 

Newspaper type has been set computers 
for nearly two decades. Why, all sudden, 
the last three years, RSI? This and the 
clusters afflictions Hembree and Henry 
report reinforce belief that RSI incidence 
model-specific recent model-specific. 
It’s time sort out the killer keyboards from 
the benign, name names, and press for 
recall keyboards that cripple. 

Manufacturers really may not grasp the 
problem’s scope. The isolation injured 
users like myself, this plague’s newness and 
obscurity till now, and the absence some 
kind central clearinghouse for RSI suggest 
that casualties are under-reported. But the 
industry spokesmen’s defensiveness with 
Hembree and Henry (and with the Daily 
News’s Schmich) offers scant hope that sup- 
pliers hazardous keyboards will voluntar- 
ily become responsive those who use 
the systems those who choose them. 

The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation needs learn that hu- 
man down-time eats profits; it’s the long- 
term self-interest the publishers them- 
selves use their clout the marketplace 
force manufacturers fit computerized 
type systems with keyboards proven safe. 

Schmich the Daily News wrote that the 
women workers’ advocacy group said 
that, among thirty-two workers’ compensa- 
tion cases mostly tendonitis carpal tun- 
nel syndrome claims that was tracking, 
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Ohio?’’ has been praised the best book 
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mester. Rank, salary based qualifications and 
experience. Two-year appointment begins Septem- 
ber 1987; renewal possible. Air housing, 
and partial school tuition included for expatriates. 
Write, with resume, to: Dean George Gibson, 
The American University Cairo, 866 United 
Nations Plaza, Suite 517, New York, 10017. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication invites applica- 
tions for anticipated full-time faculty 
appointments beginning Sept. Ideal can- 
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paper magazine journalism, p.r.; teaching 
interes: significant scholarly Salaries 
are and commensurate qualifi- 
cations and experience. Please specify intended 
teaching field. Send all responses to: Prof. Terri 
Brooks, Chair, Dept. Journalism and Mass 
Communication, 1021 Main Bldg. 100 Wash- 
ington Sq. East, New York University, New York, 
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FREE SEARCH for out-of-print books. Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Peninsula 
Booksearch, Box 1305C, Burlingame, 94011. 


SERVICES 


NEED RESEARCH WORK? Let for you. 
Hester Spillers, P.O. Box 5011, Arlington, 
76005. (817) 633-3102. 


TAKE CLIENTS’ WORD FOR The 
Best Top-Quality Manuscript Transcription: 
Tape Only. Skillful, experienced, proven reliabil- 
ity. Highest client references editorial fields. 
own editorial and journalistic background provides 
sensitivity writer’s intent. Strictest confidence 
assured. $22 per hour, pick-up and delivery pro- 
vided. TELLTYPE. (212) 619-3431. 


our May/June 1987 issue for only 
$1.50 per word just send your name, 
address, and phone number, with typed copy 
and check, Mar. to: CJR Classifieds, 
700A Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. All ads must prepaid. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


nineteen twenty decisions far had fa- 
vored claimants. ANPA please copy. 


DIANE FISHER 
New York, N.Y. 


Notes settlement 


THE REVIEW: 


January/February), David Atlee Phil- 
lips refers the settlement the libel action 
against the authors Death Washington, 
but fails reveal that although the original 
libel action was for $220,000,000, the cash 
settlement amounted total $1. 
Lawrence Hill, the publisher, did not sign 
the settlement agreement, Phillips states, 
but did his regrets that the book 
published contained statements now retracted 


Lawrence Hill Co. 
Conn. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


his Man Nobody Bothered 
former CIA disinformation specialist David 
Atlee Phillips gets only few facts wrong: 
Judge Thomas Jackson ruled that Phillips 
had the ‘‘motive for assisting, and the means 
plicity [Chilean secret police] personnel 
the murder the Chilean diplomat, Or- 
lando Letelier, September 

did bother call Phillips ask about 
his role the Letelier affair; refused 
discuss the case. 

Death Washington because Accuracy 
Media and Phillips’s Association Former 
Intelligence Officers had used libel suit 
economic weapon and could longer 
pay for legal representation, even though 
Judge Jackson had ruled that the book was 
its essential charges. 

Our attorneys had our case, but 
the AIM and AFIO tactics had forced 
settle for one dollar. That dollar astro- 
nomical debt charge against the First 


Amendment. DONALD FREED 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


David Atlee Phillips replies: Concerning 
Donald first point, the complaint 
libel suit against Freed was carefully 
drafted address only defamation for 
purported activity after retired from the 
CIA. Freed and his attorneys insisted that 
the government release every document had 
ever written read during twenty-five years 
CIA service. The government refused. 
Judge Jackson took this into account when 


declined dismiss the suit requested 
the defense the document Freed quotes, 
ruling instead that the jury should assume 
guilt certain points ‘‘for the purposes 
this action.’’ When the judge set trial 
date, Freed and his codefendants elected 
retract and settle rather than trial. 

Concerning Freed’s second point, don’t 
remember Freed telephoning me, and 
convinced that never did. 

Concerning the third point, neither Ac- 
curacy Media nor the Association For- 
mer Intelligence Officers was connected with 
libel litigation; the AFIO case re- 
signed chairman the board directors 
that could act independently. sur- 
prised hear that Freed and his codefen- 
dants could not pay for legal representation, 
light the fact that the Center fox Con- 
stitutional Rights defended them. 

Finally, about and assertion 
that the suit was settled for $1. have 
photocopy the check, signed 
wife and made out me, for great deal 
more than $1. That check was used pay 
for full-page statement retraction, signed 
Freed, that appeared Publisher’s 
Weekly April 18, 1986. Thus, puzzled 
that Freed uses quotation marks around the 
word his letter. 


Integration Dallas 


TO THE REVIEW: 


were somewhat the gen- 
erally negative picture Jill Nelson painted 
the status black journalists The Dallas 
Morning News Tale Three 
January/February). One left with the 
impression that few substantive gains have 
been made. 

While the issue upward mobility 
crucial one, equally crucial are the actual 
contributions blacks are making the daily 
production newspaper. her concern 
with what was happening ‘‘at the Ms. 
Nelson failed take note what was going 
elsewhere the newsroom. Conse- 
quently, there was mention that certain 
areas that have been historically closed 
blacks are opening up. 

the News, contrast many other 
newspapers, blacks are represented: prac- 
tically every area the newsroom and have 
role nearly every section from black 
writers and copy editors news, sports, 
business, and features black journalists 
photography, graphics art, and editorial. The 
percentage not representative the black 
population the Dallas area, but these jour- 
nalists leave their mark the News every 
day. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The News, like all major U.S. newspapers, 
has not done enough, but substantive prog- 
ress being made. not want profes- 
sionals and promising journalism students 
have reservations about this newspaper 
result Ms. Nelson’s article. 

expect the News continue moving 
the right direction, and integral part 
this effort steering the right direction 
those minorities who express interest 
upward mobility not jobs with impres- 
sive titles and little else, but decision-mak- 
ing positions which they can have input 
daily editorial content. 

JEAN NASH JOHNSON 
CHRISTOPHER SEWARD 
Copy editors 

The Dallas Morning News 
Dallas, Texas 


The $250,000 question 


Dart the November/December Review 
Architectural Digest, for wor- 
thy editorial project series cultural cen- 
ters various U.S. cities, beginning with 
Atlanta] ethically shaky foundation 
demand that each the targeted cities come 
with $250,000 worth advertising sup- 
port the project would has 
brought objection from Jeffrey Peter- 
son, the magazine’s director advertising. 
his letter the Review, Peterson says that 
the project deserves ... not 
The planned features are expected 
run not regular editorial material, 
explains, but advertising sec- 
tions,’’ and page advertising sold 
will generate one half one page edito- 
Curiously, however, the magazine’s 
six-page announcement its cen- 
ters series’’ contains reference whatsoever 
nificant contrast its announcement 
earlier project, devoted Hawaii, that was 
unambiguously billed 16-page 
editorial and advertising section’’ and which 
used the word three separate 
times. 


tu, Jesse? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


State Department’s Patsy 
September/October 1986), Jay Be- 
gun criticized Assistant Secretary State 
Elliott Abrams for his selectivity with respect 
acceptable debate opponents television 
appearances. 

balance your coverage, you might take 
note the fact that September was 
cancelled out Cable News Network’s 
Crossfire program from possible debate 


MARCH/APRIL 1987 


with left-wing activist Jesse Jackson when 
Jackson refused appear jointly with 
the program. 

course, Mr. Jackson’s right 
avoid challenges his extreme positions, 
and CNN’s privilege cooperate with him. 
Perhaps debate-ducking the left ap- 
propriate subject for your consideration. 

HOWARD PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Conservative Caucus 
Vienna, Va. 


drug tests and interns 


THE REVIEW: 


the Review pointed out its article 
drug-testing newsrooms 
least one newspaper—the Los Angeles 
Times—has insisted urine tests for pro- 
spective news interns. Because our con- 
cern over the rights journalism students, 
the executive committees the Association 
Schools Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication and the Association for Educa- 
tion Journalism and Mass Communication 
have passed resolution urging the mass me- 
dia and media-related firms not require 
journalism-mass communication students 
pass urine analyses other drug tests before 
they can become interns. 

feel that the mass media and journal- 
ism schools should continue champion the 
rights personal privacy. Obviously, drug 
tests constitute search and and 
believe that routine drug carried out 
without reasonable suspicion that person 
has taken drugs, constitute unreasonable 
search and seizure. Moreover, interns are 
students, not permanent employees, and drug 
tests are inaccurate far too often. 

RICHARD COLE 
President, Association Schools 
Journalism and Mass Communication 


University North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Correction 


When? Tale Three Cit- 
(CJR, January/February), LaBarbara 
Bowman the Detroit Free Press was in- 
correctly described being assistant city 
editor; her title deputy city editor. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the May/June 
issue, letters should received March 
19. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 


MAGAZINE 
CAREER 
INSTITUTE 


George Delacorte Center for Magazine 


Four Workshops, June 1987 
Magazine Writing 

One Week, June 1-5 June 22-26 
Magazine Design 

and Editing 

Two Weeks, June 8-19 

Magazine Design 

and Pagination 

One Week, June 1-5 

The Business 

Magazine Publishing 

One Week, June 22-26 

Intensive instruction, 9-5, M-F 
Limited housing 

reservation 

For information write 

Magazine Career Institute 

Graduate School Journalism 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York, 10027 


JOURNALISM 
INSTITUTES 


Five Non-Credit Courses 


Writing News 
For Broadcast 
June 1-5 

Business 
Finance Reporting 
June 1-5 

Science Writing 
Reporting 
8-12 

Cultural Affairs 
Reporting Writing 

News Reporting 
For Television 
6-17 

For information write to: 

Summer Institutes, Dept. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School Journalism 
New York, 10027 
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Lower case 


Hemorrhoid victim turns ice 


Milwaukee Sentinel 12/10/85 


Pleas For Peace, Violence While Impaired 


The Times Argus (Barre-Montpelier, Vt.) 1/2/87 Asheville, N.C., Citizen 5/28/85 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Kessinger 


and the late Elmer McWhorter uard 


Owners Responsible the engagement and 


Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Kiper, Sex 


Breckinridge County. 
vicago Tribun 0/86 


The Grayson County (Ky.) News Gazette 
11/14/85 


ServiceMaster Keeps Schools Cleaner; Helps Control 


Infections, Head Lice, Teachers, Custodians, Others Claim 


The {nter-Mountain (Elkins, West Va.) 10/21/85 


and The Girl With Emphysema, 


for released Texas felons 


volunteer jazz trio packed up. 


Houston Chronicle 10/1/83 
Indianapolis Star 12/4/85 


Bad eye research points both heredity and environment 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 12/25/86 


Setting the Record Straight 


Last Sunday, The Herald erroneously reported that original 
Dolphin Johnny Holmes had been insurance salesman Raleigh, 
N.C., that had won the New York lottery 1982 and lost the 
money land swindle, that had been charged with vehicular 
homicide but acquitted because his mother said she drove the car, 
and that stated that the funniest thing ever saw was Flipper 
spouting water George Wilson. Each these items was erroneous 
material published inadvertently. was not insurance salesman 
Raleigh, did not win the lottery, neither nor his mother was 


Two New Ways Coping charged involved any way with homicide, and 
made comment about Flipper George Wilson. The Herald 
With the Loss Beloved Pet the 
Newsday 12/28/86 The Miar 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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accidents you'd have born with radar. But you're 
not, working give you the next best for your car. The option 
all around you, all once. called Obstacle Detection. Just one the many 
safety features developing for cars 
Obstacle Detection sensors strategically placed all around your 
car which will sense and warn you obstacles you're approaching, giving 
chance avoid them. 
GM, can't prevent all accidents from happening, but want help you 
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Audi driver 
seldom worries about which 
way the wind blowing. 


© 1986 Audi 


You're ready for Audi. 


isn't that Audi isn't susceptible the wind. Like all cars, Audis have deal 
with head winds, tail winds and crosswinds alike. 

But, unlike most cars, the Audi 5000S has been engineered offer little 
resistance the wind possible. 

Which puts the owners the 5000S rather enviable position. The car they 
bought for its good looks just happens one the most aerodynamically efficient 
luxury sedans the world. With the incredibly low drag coefficient 0.32. 

fact, virtually everything about Audi designed reduce drag. From its 
flush-mounted windows its aerodynamically correct alloy wheels, the shape 
not only runs against the wind, but also outsmarts it. 

Couple that shape with front-wheel drive (which Audi pioneered over half 
century ago) and our optional Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) and the result car 
that handles responsively. Stops precisely. And slips through the wind quietly. 
(Qualities that, for the fourth straight year, have earned Audi place Car and 
Best list.) 

you're now the process deciding which German performance sedan best 
suits you— the Mercedes, BMW Audi— urge you test drive Audi 5000S. 

And experience for yourself the feeling running against the wind. 


All 1987 Audis are covered by the Audi Assurance System™ which includes a 6-year limited warranty against corrosion perforation, a 3-year/ 
50,000-mile limited warranty on virtually everything else; plus a unique Roadside Assistance Program — a 3-year membership in the U S. Auto Club, 
Motoring Division, Inc. (See your dealer for details.) For more information, call: !-800-FOR-AUDI 


you like run against the wind... 
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